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THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL Poticy MACHINERY, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

(These hearings were held in executive session and subsequently 
ordered made public by the chairman of the committee.) 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3 p.m. in room 3302, New 
Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Mundt, Javits, and Muskie. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, and Howard E. Haugerud, professional staff members, and 
Edmund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Also present: Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National 
Security Council. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

Our witness this afternoon is Adm. Sidney W. Souers, chairman and 
chief executive officer of the General American Life Insurance Co., St 
Louis, Mo. 

Admiral Souers has combined a long and successful business career 
with noted service to his country. He received the Legion of Merit 
and the Distinguished Service Medal for his contributions during 
World War II. In 1946 he became Director of Central Intelligence 
under the National Intelligence Authority. This organization was 
set up by Executive order. Admiral Souers, I believe, held that posi- 
tion until the first statutory Director of Central Intelligence was se- 
lected, who was Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg. 

He was the first Executive Secretary of the National Security 
Council from 1947 to 1950. Following that, he served as a special 
consultant to the President on foreign and military policies until 
January 1953. 

Admiral Souers is eminently qualified to testify regarding the Na- 
tional Security Council, and we are delighted to have him with us 
today. 

Ishould note at this point that the subcommittee has agreed with the 
President that testimony “by present or former Government officials 
who have served on the National Security Council or its subordinate 
bodies regarding the National Security C ounce i and its subordinate 
machinery y will be taken first in executive session.” I understand you 
are familiar with the guidelines, Admiral Souers ? 
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Admiral Sourrs. I am. 

Senator Jackson. In addition, you have received copies of the same 
in connection with a letter that I sent to you some time ago on the 
subject ? 

Admiral Sovrrs. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have an opening statement, Admiral? 

Admiral Sovers. I jotted down some points which occurred to me 
as being ones that I would like to have in the record. 

Senator Jackson. You may proceed in your own way. When you 
are through, we will ask questions. , 


STATEMENT OF ADM. SIDNEY W. SOUERS, CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. 


Admiral Sovers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
your invitation to me to appear here today to give my views on “how 
can the National Security Council best function as an advisory mech- 
anism to the President” is appreciated. 

I fully understand the sensitivity of the subject under consideration 
and will attempt to confine my remarks to the limits agreed to between 
your committee and President Eisenhower. 

When the National Security Council was brought into being by 
statute in 1947, I was appointed Executive Secretary and served in 
that capacity until 1950. At that time, my assistant, Mr. James Lay, 
succeeded me as Executive Secretary, and I was appointed special 
consultant to the President on national security matters. I continued 
in this capacity until January 1953. 

Mr. Lay is a loyal and devoted public servant who was selected 
because it was felt that he would be acceptable to subsequent admin- 
istrations and would provide continuity in the staff work, which is 
so desirable, 

My comments today are based solely on my own experience, and 
since I am not acquainted with present operations of the Council, 
my observations should not be considered as critical of anything that 
is being done today. 

I would like to make that very clear. 

The National Security Council was a new mechanism injected into 
our governmental structure. Much consideration was given to how 
it would perform the functions for which it was designed, without 
diminishing the authority or responsibility of the principal Cabinet 
members. Its main purpose was to serve as a means by which the 
President would receive advice coordinated in depth from his Cabinet 
members having primary responsibility under him for national 
security. 

Care had to be taken to prevent it from becoming a decisionmaking 
agency in the foreign field. The President is solely responsible for 
such decisions under our Constitution. 

We studied carefully the setup and history of a similar organization 
originally known as the Imperial Defense Council, which was estab- 
lished in Great Britain in 1908, and undertook to benefit from the 
growing pains experienced by it during its early days. 

I would now like to set forth briefly a number of principles which 
in my opinion must be observed if the National Security Council is 
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to function most effectively as an advisory mechanism to the Presi- 
jent. I will, of course, be pleased to develop these points further at 
the end of my statement if the subcommittee so desires. 

First, in the National Security Council, of the Cabinet officers 
articipating, the Secretary of State must inescapably be “first among 
quals” in foreign policy considerations. It is right and proper that 
ihe viewpoints of the Department of Defense and other departments 
und agencies concerned with the national security should be known 
through the NSC to the President. Yet the Secretary of State, as the 
President’s principal adviser on foreign policy, must bear the main 
burden of helping the President define our political objectives in the 
yorld and initiating and developing policies for achieving them. 

Second, the military also has an important role to play in the 
National Security Council. Its responsibility is to make plain the 
nilitary implications of a desired policy, and to be prepared at all 
fimes to carry out commitments arising from political decisions. But 
itis not the responsibility of the military to determine foreign policy. 

Third, the National Security Council, in my opinion, works best 
shen it concentrates on a limited number of primary issues affecting 
national security. It is necessary at all times to guard against the 
tendency to burden the Council with lesser problems not properly in 
its province—operating matters which should be solved through in- 
terdepartmental coordinating committees rather than through the 
NSC. 

Fourth, it is necessary to limit the attendance at NSC meetings to 
those directly and immediately concerned with the problem at hand. 
I found that when, through laxness, the number of particpants was 
inereased—say beyond 9 or 10—the benefits to the President were 
reduced proportionately. Cabinet members, in my experience, were 
reluctant to express their views frankly, and to engage in meaningful 
debate, in the presence of a large audience. The National Security 
Council was not intended to be, and must not become, a “town meeting.” 

Fifth, in the NSC it is important to measure the cost of national 
security policies in terms of necessary manpower, resources, and 
money—but budgetary considerations should not themselves be the 
determinants of policy. 

Sixth, a strong Policy Planning Staff in the State Department is 
one prerequisite of an effectively functioning National Security Coun- 
al. I say this because of my conviction, expressed earlier, that the 
main burden of initiating imaginative policies in the national secu- 
rity field must fall upon the Department of State. I would add here 
that the problem of achieving coordinated positions within the depart- 
ments themselves rivals in difficulty the problem of achieving coordina- 
tion in the National Security Council. 

Seventh, staff assistance cannot be expected to substitute for vigor- 
ous personal participation in National Security Council problems by 
Cabinet members themselves. These officers are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of advising the President with respect to foreign and mili- 
tary policy. Although these officers are beset by many problems, 


_ nothing should prevent them from assuming the primary responsibility 


ofadvising the President in their respective fields. 
Some of these statements are almost truisms, but. they do play a 
very important part in making the mechanism effective. 
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Senator Jackson. Admiral, may we express our appreciation to 
you for your very thoughtful and helpful comments concerning the 
National Security Council. 

What is your attitude toward the participation by the Bureau of 
the Budget in the NSC, or representatives of the Bureau of the Budget 
in the NSC? . = 

Admiral Sovrrs. I took a strong position in recommending to the 
President that they be represented at the Senior Staff level. I think 
it 1s now known as the Planning Board. That was so that the bude- 
etary considerations should be considered at that level, but not regu- 
larly in the Council itself, except on a case-by-case basis when pri- 
marily budgetary or management matters are considered. They are 
really not policymakers. In my opinion they should not be. They are 
a staff arm of the President, and the President should determine what 
national policy, domestic or foreign, should be, and the budget should 
conform. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, your idea is that the NSC should 
measure the requirements, determine what they are, and then ascertain 
the resources needed to fulfill these requirements, and this is a respon- 
sibility of the President as well. The Bureau of the Budget comes in 
afterward when a sane and sensible decision has been made as to what 
really should be done in the area of national security. 

Admiral Sourrs. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I was interested in your reference to the British 
Imperial Defense Council established in Britain in 1908. Did you 
find that their experience was helpful in connection with the setting 
up of the NSC? 

Admiral Sovrers. Yes we did, in 1945. While I was on active duty, 
I was designated by Mr. Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, as a mem- 
ber of the Eberstadt Committee for the purpose of covering the in- 
telligence chapter. We were studying the Imperial Defense Council 
mechanism at that time. It served a very admirable purpose over 
there, and even though it had many rough times, and some British ad- 
ministrations fought it, 1t was able to survive the Liberals and Con- 
servatives as they came and went. 

One man, the Executive Secretary, Lord Hankey, started in as a 
major in the Marines. He stayed there from 1908 until the end of the 
Second World War. So he provided the continuity. He was very 
careful to try to get coordinated advice for the Prime Minister, and 
tried never to take a strong position of his own. 

In other words, he might tell the Prime Minister, “I can’t get this 
Cabinet Minister to perform,” and suggest that he get after him. 

Senator Jackson. His job was to see that the issues were properly 
presented and the machinery worked ? 

Admiral Sovrrs. That is right, that all viewpoints were brought to 
the Prime Minister. 

He was succeeded after the Second World War by Lord Ismay. 
We had quite a visit with him over here. We explained our mech- 
anism. He thought we had improved on their setup. They used noth- 
ing but ad hoc committees over there, and we had the stability of the 
Senior Staff as a permanent working committee. But we set up ad 
hoc committees in certain situations in which technical matters were 
involved. If we had a subcommittee we would call upon the head of 
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the two or three departments involved to furnish technical staff to sit 
with us, to prepare a draft that would coordinate their viewpoints so 
it could be submitted to the Council for consideration and the Presi- 
dent for decision. ; 

They thought that our use of both a permanent working committee 
and ad hoc committees as well as our permanent staff would achieve 
better results. 

Senator JAcKson. But you drew heavily on the experience of the 
British , 

Admiral Sourrs. We drew heavily on their experience, ; 

Senator Jackson. They had good experience and bad experience 
and you were able to profit from that experience. 

Admiral Sovrrs. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I have one or two other questions and then I will 
desist so that my colleagues can ask a few questions. 

Do you believe that the NSC papers, as such, should normally be 
prepared by the Department of State? _ a tes 

Admiral Sourers. The way we functioned before will indicate how 
I thought it should be done. If the Secretary of Defense wanted 
guidance as to what our policy was in a certain foreign situation so 
that he would know how to plan in the Defense Department, he would 
write a letter to the Secretary of the Council, who would send a copy 
of that to the Secretary of State and request him to come up with a 
draft paper for consideration by the Senior Staff. 

By and large I found that it was necessary, or certainly most desir- 
able, to have the State Department initiate the draft outlining some 

olicy they wished to adopt. They are the ones who should take the 
lend. When they would do that, then we would go into the Senior 
Staff to get the military implications, and if you please, even the 
resources implications. We found that we had a far better paper if 
only one department prepared the first draft than if all three tried to 
draft it together. 

State would get good results by having the head of their planning 
staff consult one or more from the Defense Department just to help 
guide him as he was drawing up his paper. It would not be Depart- 
ment of Defense policy, actually, but it would provide the viewpoint of 
amilitary man. 

Senator Jackson. This is all prior toa departmental position ? 

Admiral Sovrers. All prior to that. They had the right to consul- 
tation. So when their paper came over it was not impractical from a 
military standpoint. Exceptions might be taken to the paper by the 
Defense Department as such or by the Army or Navy, or the Air Force. 
But at least it would get in what I thought was the important thing, 
the policy desired by the Secretary of State. Before it was recom- 
mended to the President of the United States for action it was coordi- 
nated to obtain the military and other implications. If they were all 
agreed, it was simple. 

Senator Jackson. It is at the level where the Secretary of State has 
an opportunity to have it submitted to the key heads of departments 
within the NSC ? 

Admiral Sovers. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And it is the debate that comes out of this, the 
sharpness of debate, and the alternatives that are presented, that pre- 

52710—60—pt. 42 
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sents the kind of helpful assist that the President needs in making his 
necessary constitutional decisions. 

Admiral Sovurrs. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I take it in general you pretty much agree with 
Mr. Lovett and Dr. Perkins’ philosophy, which they have expressed 
in their presentation, namely, that the Council should be sm: ull, that 
the issues should be the critical or ke *y issues, as distinguished from 
collateral or relatively unimportant issues, and that there should be 
sharp alternatives presented with debate. 

Admiral Sovrers. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I am summarizing in a general way the testi- 
mony of Mr. Lovett and Dr. James Perkins, vice president of Car- 
negie. You, in general, agree with that ? 

Admiral Sovrrs. Y es, I do, especially as regards Mr. Lovett’s testi- 
mony which I have read. 

Frankly, Mr. Lovett and I helped develop our concept from the 
beginning, so we arrived at our opinion as to the best method by trial 
and error based on our experience from the beginning. 

Senator Jackson. I take it that you more or less ‘feel that in the 
operce of the NSC, in this broad national security area, the Secre- 
tary of State should be more or less the orchestra leader? 

Admiral Sovrrs. He should be. 

Senator Jackson. That is in considering the formulation of policy 
for the President’s consideration. 

Admiral Sovrers. He must be. After all, the Secretary of State is 
usually selected by a President because of his past record or expe- 
rience in foreign policy matters. The Secretary of Defense is usually 
a good executive who knows how to run a big business, and it is a 
different type of selection for the military departments. 

Senator Jackson. In that same connection would you not think it a 
reasonable proposal that the Secretary of State be called upon to 
justify the detcans budget, that is, to appear before Congress? I do 
not mean a justification in detail, but with respect to its overall 
requirements. Would this be an unreasonable request ? 

Admiral Sovers. The Secretary of State should have a voice, I 
think, in passing upon the size and character of the force in being 
rather than the dollars involved and the cost. 

Senator Jackson. From a functional standpoint ? 

Admiral Sovrrs. From a functional standpoint. In other words, 
if we adopt a foreign policy, it implies certain commitments which 
have to be assumed by the military, and you have to make estimates 
as to the size of the force necessary to carry out that commitment. 
Then the pricing is done by technicians in th at field. 

Whether the Secretary of State should pass upon the dollars or not, 
I am not prepared to say. He really has no way of knowing. 

Senator Jackson. In terms of the implications for our national 
posture, he certainly should be called upon to express his opinion. 

Admiral Sovrrs. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. If the Secretary of State is going to be effective 
at the bargaining table, and this is where the cold war may be resolved, 
through a series of meetings or conferences, the Secretary of State cer- 
tainly must be able to back up his negotiating position with adequate 
power. 
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Admiral Sourrs. That is right, with an adequate posture. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Churchill once expressed it in the phrase 
“We arm to parley.” 

Senator Javits. I just have two questions. I had a few others, but 
Senator Mundt will ask those. 

There are two things that disturb me. To what extent should we 
call into the National Security Council not only the technicians when 
you have a highly professional subject, as you said, but the best brains 
in the country, when you get into a problem such as “How do you 
handle an incident publicly ¢” : 

The NSC, I assume, talks about it. But the question is when do 
you call in also the best brains in the land, whether it is a matter of 
public relations with David Sarnoff, who doesn’t work for the Govern- 
ment, or somebody else, and when do you not? Has that at any time 
ever really come up as a problem ? 

Admiral Sovrers. There have been many discussions of whether we 
should bring in outside experts, as experts, well informed people of 
stature, who are not in the Government, to give advice, to freshen up 
the advice which is coming in. There was some talk about having 
Cabinet members without portfolio to do that because the Secretaries 
were too occupied with their departments. 

I found that State was able to supply some of that by bringing in 
outside talents, highly qualified people, to assist them in their policy 
planning staff in drawing up a desired policy statement. 

There were times when we used to bring in the President’s advisers 
on domestic matters, if something would have a repercussion domes- 
tically, because I did not profess to be cognizant in that field. 

Senator Jackson. They called in consultants from time to time. I 
assume this is what Senator Javits had in mind. I believe this is 
being continued. 

Admiral Sovrrs. When I was there I opposed having advisers to 
the President apart from the Council, because that could easily cause 
a conflict between the President’s outside adviser and his Secretary of 
State, if the advice was contrary and he decided with the adviser. 
But the advisers can be brought into the Council. The staff or 
planning board is only their work team, as I see it. But even though 
the outside adviser came into the Council, itself directly, there was no 
reason why they could not also discuss matters at the Planning Board 
level. 

I would make that distinct difference, that they should not be 
between the Cabinet members and the President, but they should be 
advisers to the Council, which consists of the President and them. 
If the Council members want to use their staff or planning board to 
help whip the papers into shape or coordinate at that level, I see no 
objection to that. 

Mr. Javits. One other question: Do you think that the National 
Security Council ought to have any independent entity so that, for 
example, they could, as an entity, as a council, make some statement or 
report to the Congress or to the people ¢ 

Or do you feel that it is strictly a staff agency of the President ? 

Admiral Sovurrs. The way it is set up by statute it is purely ad- 
visory to the President. He should make any statements called for 
tothe Congress or the public. 
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Senator Javirs. Coming back to the consultant proposition, if the 
NSC involves a debate between varying points of view, isn’t it ex- 
tremely important that the best brains in the country, when the issue 
is important enough, be right in on that debate, right there in the 
Council ? 

Admiral Sourrs. It isn’t quite clear to me in what capacity they 
would be there. The real difference occurs when State wants to do 
something and the military, for some reason or other feels that it js 
not advantageous from a military standpoint. So you have the con- 
flict of political-military viewpoints. It would be pretty hard for any 
outsider to contribute much. It is pretty hard to have an outsider 
give advice contrary to a Cabinet member who is responsible to the 
President for the conduct of his departmental affairs. 

Senator Javits. So you have felt that that kind of advice ought to 
come up through the Cabinet officer, getting it in his own department, 
rather than to be present at the Council. 

Admiral Sourrs. That is correct unless the Council itself has con- 
sultants. 

Senator Javits. Suppose that advice is never made available to the 
President? Suppose the Cabinet officer does not like the advice, or 
he doesn’t agree with it or rejects it? In other words, what can we 
do to get the best brains of the country advising the country in the 
course of the dynamics of a decision, which is the debate between 
A, B,C,and D? 

Admiral Sovers. I would like to think that the Cabinet member 
would see that the President had available to him the assistance neces- 
sary to make a decision. 

Senator Javits. But suppose they don’t bring it up? Suppose I am 
the Secretary of State and I get a terrific idea from a fellow with the 
best mind in America, Bernard Baruch, for example, and I do not 
bring it up, I reject it. How does the President ever get that? 

Admiral Sourrs. He will not get it. Whether it is desirable to get 
it is another matter. He should have more confidence in his Secretary 
of State than anybody else in the world to advise him on foreign 
policy. 

Senator Javirs. He should be ready to stand or fall on that? 

Admiral Sourrs. I think so, getting into the thing himself to a 
sufficient extent to be sure he has had all facets of the problem properly 
presented to him. 

Senator Javits. And the only debate he ought to hear is between 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense, or other Secre- 
taries, as the case may be ? 

Admiral Sovrrs. Yes, but I think the President should be con- 
sistently assisted by his Special Assistant who keeps in close touch 
with the departments as they are developing their policy views. This 
permits the staff assistant to be sure the President is fully informed of 
differing viewpoints. 

Senator Javits. So you conceive of a National Security Council as 
an intergovernmental piece of machinery, not as the best brains piece 
of machinery ? 

Admiral Sovers. I wouldn’t want to admit that the President 
would not pick the best brains for his Secretary of State and his Secre- 
tary of Defense. 
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Senator Javirs. He might not be able to get them. 

Admiral Sourrs. He either will get them or he will get men who will 
be qualified in the field suffic iently to be able to find the brains. Of 
course they cannot do it all themselves, but they are certainly diligent 
oficeholders, we assume. They have ways of bringing in all sorts 
of highly qualified ideas. They have had them in the past. 

Senator JAvirs. But those ideas are to move through them to the 
President. He does not have the access to those ideas under this plan. 
They have the access. If they choose to convert them into a recom- 
mendation or a presentation to the President, they do. If they choose 
not to, they don’t. 

Admiral Sovrrs. I expect to a considerable extent, sir, that is ex- 
actly what takes places unless the NSC has its own consultants. 

Senator Javirs. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Muskie. Admiral, does the National Security Council in 
your experience deal strictly with broad goals or does it deal with 
strategy or get down to tactics? 

Admiral Sovers. In my opinion it should confine itself to broad, 
strategic national planning at the national level. State is expected to 
be doing its operational planning to carry out the broad program. 
The Defense Department has its planners that adapt its plans to the 
overall strategy. But the basic work of the Council should be confined 
tothe broad, national strategic planning. 

Senator Muskie. So it is not an operational agency in any sense of 
the word ? 

Admiral Sovrrs. It shouldn’t be. There should be interdepart- 
mental committees to do the coordinating on operational matters 
within the framework of the overall policy. 

Senator Muskie. Operational matters may develop problems which 
are the seeds for future policy. 

Admiral Sourrs. Or it might even suggest some change in the top 
level policy. If that is so, it should come back up, and if there was 
any need for changing, it would come back. 

Senator Jackson. It should be pointed out, perhaps, at this point 
that the OCB, the Operations Coordinating Board, is the entity set 
up back in 1953, I believe it was, to help implement decisions made 
by the NSC. 

You would say, would you not, that part of the NSC function would 
be to contemplate what might happen in critical situations, and what 
the remedy might be, and what our position would be? 

Admiral Sovrrs. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. That is, in those situations that have tremendous 
international impact. 

Admiral Sovrrs. That is correct. 

Senator Muskie. NSC is primarily a think agency? 

Admiral Sovurrs. It should be. 

Senator Muskie. Do you think that the method for bringing the 
thinking subjects to its attention is adequate ¢ 

Let me put it another way. The word “security” is almost as broad 
as all areas of governmental activity, if you want to so interpret it 
today. How broadly was it interpreted when you were associated 
with it ? 
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Admiral Sovrrs. Our feeling was it was primarily to coordinate 
the foreign policy planning function with the milits ary implications 
and with the resources implications through the use of the Nationa] 
Security Resources Board and the CIA. “State wanted to do some- 
thing. Instead of going off on their own without considering the 
military effect of such a plan, they at least have to run the gamut 
there. Actually, if the Defense Department said “That is a fine 
policy but we couldn’t think of carrying it out without having 
mobilization; we need 3 million men in the services,” then you have 
to figure the budgetary, the resources, the requirements for that, 

So the primary thing is that foreign policy has to do primarily 
with the work of State and Defense, with the others as subordinate. 

Senator Muskie. So you are not concerned particularly with the 
utilization or development of natural resources, we will ‘say. 

Admiral Sovurrs. Yes, they are, because the Council has on it a 
member—it used to be—from the National Security Resources Board, 
the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. He was 
a member. 

Senator Muskie. The Council is not concerned with the impact of 
education, for example, on our long-range security. 

Admiral Sovrrs. Well, it was not in my day. 

Senator Muskie. It was primarily concerned with the immediate 
problems of defense and foreign policy. 

Admiral Sovrrs. That is right. 

In other words, you take into account the resources, and the See- 
retary of the Treasury has always sat. in, though he was not a statutory 
member, the theory being that he has to finance whatever was done. 

Senator Musxre. How close is the Security Council to the devel- 
oping of the thinking of the Department of Defense relative to new 
weapons technology, for example ? 

How soon after an idea develops in the Department of Defense 
does it rise to a level where it comes to the attention of the National 
Security Council ? 

Admiral Sovers. I am afraid I couldn’t answer that because many 
of these later discussions have developed since I was there. The 
only one we were concerned with during my period was the atomic 
and the hydrogen weapons. 

Senator Muskie. How about missiles? 

Senator Jackson. At this point, I would like to make a comment 
that we can not get into substantive matters. I think it is proper 
to say that important weapons systems were considered, were they 
not, at the time you were with the NSC? 

Admiral Sourrs. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. And it can be said that this continues to be an 
important role of the NSC or one of the important roles. I am saying 
this so we do not get into any specific weapons systems. 

Senator Muskie. I was only interested insofar as it suggests the 
kind of organization we have available to bring ideas to the top policy- 
making level. 

Senator Jackson. May I make this observation to be helpful: The 
question of the overriding priority given to the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile did come before the National Security Council. That has 
been in the newspapers. 
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Admiral Sourrs. I have read that, but I don’t know it firsthand. I 
am not undertaking to comment on things that I only learned from 
the newspapers subsequently. 

Senator Muskie. I am being a little vague in making the points I 
vant tomake. But with the dev elopment of each year’s defense budg- 
et, for example, this is the product, I assume, of the thinking that has 
been developing in the Defense Department, in the Army, in the 
Navy, in the Air Force, relative to what we ought to be spending our 
money for in the next year in terms of our reasonably long-range 
military objectives. 

To what extent is the Security Council exposed to this thinking that 
goes into the development of the Defense Department budget? 

Admiral Sovurrs. We were getting into that toa considerable extent 
before I left the Government. It was not easy to work up, but we 
were making progress. The basic plans for the military were con- 
sidered. I would say there was a reasonable amount of give and 
take in the discussions. 

Senator Muskie. To the same extent that the Budget Bureau is ex- 
posed to details of the Defense Department plans? 

Admiral Sovrrs. We always looked upon the Budget as the Presi- 
dent’s arm for assisting him in carrying out his fiscal and budgetary 
policy. We represented the arm that had to do with fixing the broader 
jlicy. If he approved a policy for the Council, which came through 
the Council, his arm, the Director of the Budget, had to follow it. 
Budget did not make the policy. 

Senator Muskir. Did the Budget Bureau make its decision relative 
to how much money the Defense Department could have before or 
after the National Security Council made its decision relative to its 
recommendation to the President ? 

Admiral Sourrs. That is a very delicate subject. Mr. Forrestal’s 
memoirs show his concern with the $15 billion budget in 1948-49 I 
believe it was. ‘The assumption was that the Budget Bureau fixed the 
amount and we had to plan our defense to suit it. Actually, the Presi- 
dent made that figure. He named the figure and he stuck to the figure. 
I do not believe the Director of the Budget could have changed his 
mind no matter how hard he tried. It was studied in the Council. 

Senator Muskie. Did the President listen to the Council’s recom- 
mendations before he made up his mind? Which one did he listen 
to last? 

Admiral Sourrs. It is pretty hard to delve into the mind of a 
President. 

Senator Muskie. But you know with whom he met before he made 
these decisions. 

Admiral Sovurrs. He made it after he was given the amount of force 
in being that he could achieve for different price tags. And he de- 
termined that the price tag of $15 billion would purchase the amount 
necessary to carry out his foreign policy. I think that would be about 
as fair a representat “* of what he did. Whether he reasoned it out in 
that manner or not, I don’t know. But I do know that the military 
showed what they could do with differing amounts. 

Senator Muskie. Was the National Sec urity Council influenced 
such that the judgment of the Defense Dep: urtment was ever changed 
relative to priorities that ought to be given to different weapons sys- 
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tems, or given recommendations with respect to the size of the armed 
forces, manpower, and so on? Or did the Security Council operate 
to more or less rubberstamp the judgments of the Defense Department 
in this area ? 

Admiral Sourrs. No, I would say the President may have weighed 
heavily the advice he got from the Director of the Budget, but he; also 
got advice from the Council. He arrived at what the amount should 
be and that is the amount it was. 

Senator Muskie. Let me ask it this way: If I trespass into the area 
of substance, I stand to be corrected. For example, there is a con- 
siderable controversy now as to whether or not we are giving sufficient 
priority to the development of missiles, or to the manufac ture of mis- 
siles of current types, or to the Polaris ‘submarines and so on. Ignor- 
ing the merits of these arguments now, would the National Security 
Council as it was operated in your day have any part to play in re- 
solving the questions that are raised by this controversy ? 

Admiral Sovrrs. I should think it would have. I cannot certify 
it would because we didn’t have that problem. 

Senator MuskKIE. Would its influence have been such as to actually 
shape the direction in which the policy decision was finally made? ~ 

Admiral Sourrs. I think it would. “ It would be brought to play on 
the President who might use the Budget as his instrument. because 
they have men in every department who have been there for years, 
He might easily we igh their advice and find it more in keeping with 
his desires than State’s or anyone else. I would expect the same thing 
would hold now, that this President would think he had a pretty good 
idea of what the military requirements would be under certain cir- 
cumstances, and I have a hunch he would take all the advice and then 
decide what he wanted to do. He might make that known through 
the Budget. 

Senator Musktr. Would you say that the Secretary of State might 
very well influence the President to accept a decision as to military 
priorities which was contrary to the decision of Defense in that same 
area? That is, the Defense Department. 

Admiral Souers. I should think it would have some effect. It is 
hard to know what finally influences the President. He could easily 
be influenced by his Treasury Secretary, if he had great. respect for 
him, after weighing the monetary implications of a course of action. 
T amsure it would have some effect on him. 

As I read the paper, I am sure it has some effect even in recent 
years. All I know is what I read in the press. 

Senator Musk. I have asked some of these questions particularly 
because of the first principle which you set out. in your list of seven 
that ought to apply to the National Security Council. You say that 
the Secretary of State must inescapably be first among equals. 

Admiral Sourrs. In proposing foreign policy. 

Senator Muskie. Not with respect to military policy? 

Admiral Sovrrs. No. I think he is not expert in that. I would 
hate to think that the Secretary of State determines, as the primary 
adviser, the military policy. It seems to me that State should be 
prepared to recommend to the President the policy that it thinks is 
capable of achieving the greatest results in the cold war. The mili- 
tary will show the implications of that course, if adopted, and what 
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it will take to back it up. They will finally say what force it will 
take, and then it will be a question of pricing it. It will be a ques- 
tion of deciding which of these weapons will give us the greatest 
benefit for the least money, I suppose. 

Then after all that is brought to play, the President would say, after 
full consideration of all these discussions, “This is the policy we 
should adopt.” Then the military would proceed with their planning 
to carry out this basic national policy. It then becomes the Presi- 
dent’s national policy. By that time it has probably been through 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and so forth. Then it be- 
comes our policy and the military and the other people carry out their 
responsibilities in implementing it. It seems to me that is about as 
precise as I can state it. 

Senator Muskie. What influence does the Security Council have on 
foreign policy? We will put it the other way. 

Admiral Sovrrs. The Council itself is purely the mechanism by 
which all facets of a national security policy are delved into and 

resented to the President, who makes the decision. 

Senator Muskie. So their function is to say whether or not the Sec- 
retary of State’s foreign policy as presented by him is good or bad, 
they approve or disapprove ? 

Admiral Souers. No, that is not my understanding of it. 

Senator Munpr. It would be better to say whether it is supportable 
by our defense posture. 

Admiral Sovers. That is right. 

Remember, every foreign policy has to have a military policy that 
fits it. Otherwise, we get ourselves all extended without any means 
of carrying out the policy. So it is their purpose to say “This is 
what it means if we go ahead with that foreign policy. These are 
the military implications.” 

Senator Muskie. So you don’t try to change the foreign policy, but 
try to assure that the military policy 

Admiral Sourrs. They may agree that this is all right and we can 
back it up with so and so and so, and it goes to the President without 
any controversy. They may say “If you do this, Mr. President, you 
are going to have to draft X number of people, and you are going 
to have to raise this, raise that.” When he considers this foreign 
policy, he debates in his own mind, “Is it worth it? Maybe we ought 
to have another one.” 

Then they will go back and try another plan. But State is still the 
foreign policy adviser to the President, and his Department imple- 
ments it. The military and others are only brought in to be sure the 
President who is responsible under our Constitution for making that 
decision has all the facts. We tried to give all the facts and view- 
points to him as best we could. Sometimes it was difficult. That is 
not only at the Secretary’s level but further down in the Department, 
where careerists might be more cognizant; in other words, to help 
him get or achieve a coordination in depth. It is purely an instru- 
ment to help the President make these tremendous decisions he has 
tomake with a systematized method or organization to get him all 
the facts in a consistent manner and to hear any debate if there are 
differences. 
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Senator Muskie. It is more a coordinating agency, then, than a 
planning agency / 

Admiral Sovrrs. We ll, actually I look upon it more as a cordinat- 
ing agency, to assist the President in weighing all factors that go 
into making a foreign policy decision. : 

Senator Muskie. Thank you, Admiral. 

I have taken more time than I wanted to. 

Admiral Sovrrs. It is a very difficult subject because of the many 
ideas of how our Government runs. In our early days we had some 
members of the Government who felt that as Executive Secret: Wy, 

NSC, I should be the Director, that I should say what the policy 
should i. But that would be a ’ different form of government. The 
Congress did not contemplate that, [ am sure. They would have 

salled him a Director instead of an Executive Secretary. We tried 
to limit the staff to the knowledgeable people. I think it is serving a 
purpose. You never can tell from one time to another whether it is 
doing its best, but it is the best you can do in the good democratic 
government we have. 

Senator Muskie. I do not know to what extent I am representative 
of public reaction to the National Security Council, but it would have 
been my impression that planning had a greater part of the Council’s 
function than it apparently does, “planning for national security. 

Admiral Sovers. Well, it does. They debate the papers. I would 
assume they still do it pretty much that way. The State comes up 
witha paper on a certain policy matter. It comes in to the Planning 
Board. The Planning Board debates these various elements. They 
will have a representative of the Jomt C hiefs, I presume—we did— 
they will have the Secretary of Defense representatives and these other 
representatives, and they will thoroughly discuss a problem. Then 
they have a working st: aff that will redraft after discussion. By havy- 
ing the Planning Board—we called it the senior staff, and I presume 
they function pretty much the same way now although they have a 
different name—there are individuals knowledgeable of the viewpoints 
of their respective activities, departments or agencies. So you are 
bringing it all to play there around the table. The desirable way is 
to have a deputy to each Cabinet member on the Planning Board who 
has enough time to engage in the thinking, exchange of views and the 
deliberation which is needed for planning. That would be a desirable 
way. We came near to accomplishing that by having representatives 
on the senior staff who at all times had access to and confidence of the 
members of the Council. 

In other words, each Council member would have a representative 
to assist him to develop policy. He would be on the senior staff. 
Whenever we had that arrangement where the man really had the 
confidence of his Secretary, these men debating among themselves 
could accomplish a great deal without ever surrendering the sover- 
eignty of a department. 

‘Nevertheless, they developed a broader viewpoint sitting together. 
Yet they would go back and tie in with their departments. 

Wherever we could have the Secretar y himself following the plan- 
ning, with his staff representative, plus his planning staff, we had 
pretty good results. It would be only if they downgraded the senior 
staff, and then the member was not really representing his Secretary 
at all, that we had difficulty. 
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Senator Muskie. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I think we shouldn’t try to divide the function of 
the NSC into the either/or coordinating or planning. As I envision 
it, it is both a planning and coordinating board. A plan is pretty 
useless if it is not coordinated. There is no use in coordinating some- 
thing unless you have a plan. So as I envision it, it is both. I am 
interested in how the President, the busy man that he is, gets all this 
information. ‘These are pretty prodigious decisions. 1 imagine the 
debate goes on for some length of time. In your experience, did the 
President preside at these meetings himself or did he get his informa- 
tion through some deputy or assistant or Secretary, perhaps you, who 
would preside and then relay it to him? 

Admiral Sovrrs. In the early days, we thought perhaps we would 
have freer discussions between the Cabinet members if the President 
did not preside. In other words, we wanted to be sure that the debate 
would not be cut off by the President saying, “I want to do so and so,’ 
and that would end it. In that case, it would be the Secretary of 
State presiding by designation from the President. Primarily we 
met in the Cabinet room of the White House, and the paper, if we 
agreed or modified it, 1 would submit to the President the next morn- 
ing. But in all those cases the President controlled the agenda com- 
pletely and the individuals who could attend. We kept fighting always 
to hold the number of members down, which is very difficult. Every- 
body wants to attend. 

After the senior staff had completed its paper, I would send it out 
to the members of the Council by stating that the senior staff had 
prepared NSC so and so, which would be considered at the meeting 
onsuch and such a date. I would at that time, the very next morning, 
submit a copy to the President, and we would discuss it. I would give 
him the benefit, as best I could, of the views of the military, the views 
of State, and their reasons for their views, so that he would have a 
little background on the paper. He was then just as familiar with one 
of those papers as the other members were. 

Starting in 1950 the President presided at practically all meetings 
but he was careful not to state his position. He called on everyone for 
his individual views. 

Senator Jackson. The President attended most of these ? 

Admiral Sovrers. He did, from 1950 on. He attended practically 
allof them. Prior to that we tried to experiment this other way. We 
thought we could have a freer discussion, perhaps, and then we would 
submit the paper. But he was almost ready to pass on the paper by 
the time it was submitted to him for signature. Even though he sat as 
chairman we urged him never to approve a paper until the next day. 
So if anything else arose and he wanted to make any comments or 
modify it in any way, he could do it. 

Senator Munpr. At the Council meetings did you vote or have a 
show of hands? How did you arrive at the substance of opinion ¢ 

Admiral Sovers. No; we did not. He simply heard the viewpoints 
ofeach. We would have some pretty heated discussions. I always 
felt it was most productive when we — - ave. 

Senator Munpr. In other words, is the President’s decision. 
He never asked “How many of you fellows feel this way?” But it 
was just from the results ? 
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Admiral Sovrers. The decision was never made by vote. He wanted 
to know all the facts in the case. My sole job, I felt, was to be sure 
he got the best that we could get out of the brains he had in his Goy- 
ernment. If he appointed Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries and 
they had planning staffs, all I could do was to try to see that he 
received the best that was in them. It was not my view. I didn’t try 
to prevail. 

Senator Munpr. Since this is really the President’s decision and he 
seeks this information, it would seem to me that each President would 
sort of tailor this NSC to fit his own needs, his mode of operations, 
Some President may feel he is pretty hep on foreign policy and weak 
on national defense. Perhaps Mr. Kisenhower feels he is pretty good 
on national defense, he has spent his life on it, but he might be pretty 
weak in some other aspect. I suspect they rather tailor that to be 
sure that they are shored up in those areas where they may feel a little 
less certain. 

Admiral Sovrrs. I expect that is right. It will be used in different 

rays by different Presidents over the years. 

eaeiahene Munpr. Then it probably should be kept that way rather 
than legislated into any fixed form. 

Admiral Sourrs. I'think it is well to have the statute provide an 
agency like the NSC, because we should not let it get lost as you shift 
and change administrations. But I think the statutor y members 
should be limited to the number you now have. The President could 
take advice from anybody he pleases, so you can’t stop him from put- 
ting others on or asking them to sit. If you told him they could not 
sit, he could call them in on the side and take their advice instead of 
the Council. 

Senator Jackson. I doubt whether that would be constitutional 
anyway. 

Admiral Sovers. You cannot force the President. 

Senator Jackson. If the statute made no provision, I think he can 
ask anybody for advice. 

Senator Munpr. The Constitution fixes that responsibility on him. 

Senator Jackson. His constitutional power as Commander in Chief 
and President of the United States. 

Senator Munpr. Were records of minutes kept at that time, or was 
it informal ? 

Admiral Sovers. I don’t know what they are keeping now. All 
actions taken, of course, are recorded, numbered and circulated, and 
the reasons for the actions are in the files of the National Security 
Council. 

Senator Munpr. What I am getting at is if some future historian 
a hundred years from now could go back and say, “Cabinet Officer 
so and so said so and so,” or as they do here, with a reporter making 
a record. 

Admiral Sourrs. No, we did not have a stenographer present, be- 
cause we didn’t want a man to feel inhibited from giving his frank 
viewpoint for fear someone would say “That fellow was for some- 
thing,” unpatriotic or something else in the light of later events. We 
had some of that in the past w here one Cabinet member did keep min- 
utes of Cabinet meetings and he would say how the various members 
stood on certain subjects. We tried to get away from it. There 
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have never been any minutes of the discussions sent around to anybody 
but only of a recor d of actions taken. 

Senator Munpr. In your experience, were the recommendations 
usually nearly unanimous? In other words, would they hammer out 
the idea with concessions to one point of view and another, until there 
was a pretty general agreement by art of compromise, or reenalad ulti- 
mately the P resident have to decide between two pretty determined 
points of view, where one Cabinet or one position might be one way 
and the other the other, aoe pretty unyielding ? 

Admiral Sovrers. We did not try to force a compromise. We 
wanted to be sure, if there were dissents, that they were clearly stated 
so that the President would understand any different viewpoints, and 
would be able to reach a sound decision himself. There were several 
occasions, when we wanted to get ideas across to the President, that 
we would enumerate different possible courses of action, show where 
each might lead and then have general discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each as a basis for his decision. 

Senator Munpr. Sort of a multiple choice solution. 

Admiral Sovurrs. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Was part ‘of the function of the National Security 
Council to set up a long-term objective, not just meeting the problems 
of the cold war or the hot war, whichever you have on your hands, or 
that you envision in the next 2 or 3 years, but to set target goals for 10 
years, 20 years, and try to move toward them over the big sweep of 
history? Or was its function more to meet the immediate problems 
of the day? 

Admiral Sovrrs. That isn’t the purpose of the Council. Unfor- 
tuately many of those immediate problems did get into the mill. But 
I think we succeeded in some rather well-conceived, long-range, basic 
policies that stated our objectives, vis-a-vis a certain situation that are 
probably still in existence, I don’t know. But we tried to confine 
our activities to the broader ones. Unfortunately, fires keep develop- 
ing all along and they are bound to distract any organization like that. 

1 presume that still happens. But I cannot answer for what hap- 
pens now. 

Senator Munpr. If something urgent comes along, you have to con- 
cern yourself with that. 

Admiral Sovrrs. The President had a Council meeting according 
to the paper—when was it, this morning, or yesterday? You do 
have matters that are at the moment of very great importance, and the 
President may want to call in a number of people for viewpoints on 
what to do about it. 

Senator Munpr. I am glad, Admiral, that you amplified in response 
to a question by Senator Muskie the statement which concerned me 
a little when I first read it, where you said that the Secretary must 
inescapably be first among equals. It seems to me that the conno- 
tation of the term “Security Council” means, first of all or primarily, 
concerned with the security and the protection of the country, and 
that necessarily every projected foreign policy has to be measured 
against the capabilities of our country militarily to sustain it. There 
are some pretty good long-term objectives that we would like to have 
the world evolve, but it might involve a considerably larger military 
expenditure far beyond our capabilities. You defined in answer to 
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Senator Muskie’s question what you meant by that, as I understand 
it, by saying that in terms of making the initial suggestion and ree- 
ommendation on foreign policy, this is where he became first among 
equals, but on the defer nse level they could say “This is very fine, and 
we would like to have it that way, too, but this would mean you would 
have to draft every able-bodied man in America, th: ut you might have 
to take over every single fabricating plant to do it,’ >and they might 
point out the unrealistic aspects of the capability. 

Admiral Sourrs. I agree a thousand percent. 

Senator Munpr. It is clear now. But just standing on its own, 
it is subject to different interpretations. I had plac ed on it a little 
different interpretation. 

Admiral Sovrrs. The point I am making is that by our form of 
government the Secretary of State is the No. 1 Cabinet member. I 
don’t think the Joint Chiefs of Staff should make foreign policy. 
That is what I am trying to make as a point there. Nor should the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Jackson. Nor vice versa. 

Admiral Sovurrs. I don’t want the State Department to determine 
military policy. But both factors have to be considered in every 
policy decision. 

Senator Munpr. Ultimately, under our system of government, of 
course, the President makes the policy, and he gets his counsel from 
the various departments. 

Admiral Sovrrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I believe that is all. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Pendleton, have you any questions ? 

Mr. PenpLETON. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Mansfield ? 

Mr. Mansrrevp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Arethere any further questions ? 

If not, may I express our appreciation to you, Admiral, for being 
with us this afternoon. We are grateful for your help and your 
counsel, advice, and suggestions. 

Senator Munpr. It has been a very informative discussion. 

Admiral Sourrs. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will meet tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m. the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, May 11, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL Po.Licy 
MACHINERY, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:20 p.m., pursuant to call, in room 3302, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Muskie, and Javits. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, Howard E. Haugerud, Brewster Denny, 
and Richard S. Page, professional staff members; and Edmund E. 
Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Also present: Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National 
Security Council. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The record will show that all present either have top secret clear- 
ance or interim top secret clearance. 

Senator Jackson. We are delighted to welcome as our first witness 
this afternoon Gen. Robert Cutler. 

General Cutler served on two occasions as Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, in 1953-55, and 1957-58. 
In that capacity he also served as a member of the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board, and Chairman of the National Security Council’s 
Planning Board. 

He brought to these posts a distinguished background in law, in 
banking, and in the service of his country in two World Wars. No 
man is more eminently qualified to comment on the workings of the 
National Security Council and its subordinate bodies during recent 
administrations. 

General Cutler, we are delighted and pleased to have you with us 
this afternoon. I understand you do have a prepared statement and 
you may now proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. ROBERT CUTLER, FORMERLY SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
AFFAIRS 


General Curter. I would like to read this statement, if I may. 
Iam Robert Cutler, a citizen of Massachusetts. At present I am 
serving a 3-year term as U.S. Executive Director on the seven-man 
Board of Executive Directors of the Inter-American Development 
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Bank, to which I was appointed by President Eisenhower and con- 
firmed by the U.S. Senate in January 1960. 

I also serve, without compensation, as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In order to give full time to the Inter- 
American Bank, I have severed my previous employments and affilia- 
tions, except for a few charitable undertakings with which I have been 
very long associated. 

I volunt: irily accepted Senator Jackson’s invitation to appear be- 
fore this committee. solely in connection with its study directed to 
matters involving the purposes, composition, organization, and pro- 
cedures of the National Security Council and its subordinate ma- 
chinery. These bounds are defined in the “Proposed guidelines” re- 
ferred to in letters passing between Senator Jackson ‘and President 
Eisenhower, July 9 and 10, 1959, furnished to me by the subcommittee 
chairman. 

My qualifications in this area derive from my service as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs for almost 
4 ye: April 1955 and January 1957 to July 1958. 

Siesien this eaaied I was Chairman of the National Security Coun- 
cil Planning Board, a member of the National Security Council Op- 
erations Coordinating Board, sat with the Council on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, and served on or dealt with other elements concerned 
with national security affairs. 

During my 3-year and 10-month tenure as Special Assistant, I 
presided over 504 meetings of the National Security Council Plan- 
ning Board and assisted in the conduct of 179 meetings of the Na- 
tional Security Council—48 percent of all Council meetings held in 
its 1034-year existence up until that time. The President presided 
at all but six of these Council meetings. 

In this period of my service, there was developed a procedural 
method and a rhythm of Council operation which met with the Pres- 
ident’s approval and has been generally continued, I understand, to 
the present time; that is, the council normally meets about 44 times 
a year for 2 to 214 hours, the Cabinet meeting somewhat less fre- 
quently. The National Security Council Planning Board normally 
meets twice a week for 3 hours or more a meeting, and the National 
Security Council Operations Coordinating Board meets every week 
for about 3 hours. 

The suhcommittee published in March 1960 a committee print en- 
titled “Organizing for National Security—Selected Materials.” 
This committee print includes on pages 8 to 28, inclusive, an official 
description of the organization and procedures of the National Se- 
curity Council, the NSA Planning Board, and the NSC Operations 
Coordinating Board. The earlier draft of this paper was prepared 
by me as Special Assistant. On pages 48 to 61, inc lusive, a paper of 
mine prepared for “Foreign Affairs” in April 1956 entitled “The 
Development of the National Security Council,” is reprinted. 

Because of my familiarity with these documents, and my belief 
in their soundness, I should like to incorporate them into my testi- 
mony without burdening the subcommittee with repetition. 

With the subcommittee’s permission, I should like, first, briefly to 
describe the operation of the National Security Council machinery, 
with which I was so familiar; second, to list and comment orally 
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upon what I consider the guiding points of such operation; third, to 
answer questions. 

Mr. Chairman, if I fail to make clear what I am trying to say I 
shall endeavor a clarification in response to immediate questions. 

First, a brief description of the operation of the National Security 
Council mechanism. In order to avoid misapprehension of any brief, 
generalized description, it is necessary to have in mind these criteria: 

(1) The Council’s statutory function is to advise the President on 
national security policy. It does not serve as a planning or opera- 
tional mechanism. 

(2) The Council’s statutory function is to integrate all germane 
views in making national security policy recommendations to the 
President. 

(3) The Council also has a statutory duty, subject to the Presi- 
dent’s direction, to assess and appraise the objectives, risks, and com- 
mitments of the U nited States in relation to our actual and potential 
military power, in the interest of national security, for the purpose 
of making recommendations to the President. 

(4) Thus, the National Security Council mechanism is for the 
personal use of the President in resolving his will on issues of national 
security policy. But it is not an exclusive procedure which the Presi- 
dent is required to use. In fact, the President may—and does—use 
from time to time other procedures and mechanisms for particular 
national security matters. 

(5) The Council mechanism’s relation to the President is advisory 
only. It recommends; the President decides. 

I thought it advisable to point out that during the early years of 
President Eisenhower’s term, the Council was concerned (1) with 
reviewing and recommending revisions of the existing written na- 
tional security policies of the preceding administration, over 50 in 
number; (2) with preparing recommendations for new national 
security policies to deal with both gradually changing circumstances 
and emergency situations. 

As a result, some 70 policy statements were revised or originated 
during the first 2 21, years while I was serving. 

In the second term it was possible, in conformity with the Presi- 
dent’s wishes, to adjust somewhat the Council’s primary focus from 
the necessary considerations and approval of written policy statements 
more toward oral discussions of national security policy issues. 

Thus, the annual review in 1957 of overall national security 
policy—which usually consumes several months’ intensive work each 
year, was initiated by a series of six council meetings, at each of which 
significant issues were discussed on the basis of brief discussion 
papers—including alternatives—prepared by the NSC Planning 
Board. Similarly, the 1958 overall policy review was initiated by 
similar discussion papers based on the latest national intelligence 
estimate of the world situation. 

Now, may I describe how the National Security Council mechanism 
would go about preparing a national security policy relative to the 
mythic al state of Ruritania—the procedure would be similar for a 
wider geographical area or an aspect of the a Seay or of the 

national defense, or a functional activity of the U.S. Government in- 
volving national security, etc. 
52710—60—pt. 4 4 
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(1) The Ruritania item will be scheduled weeks or perhaps months 
ahead on the National Security Council Planning Board tentative 
agenda, in order to give advance notice and enable preparation of 
material. For this item, the National Security Council Planning 
Board will be composed of officials—having the rank of Assistant 
Secretary or its equivalent—of the departments and agencies that will 
be represented at the council table when Ruritania is taken up by the 
National Security Council. 

(2) The Planning Board, at its first of three, four, five or more 
sessions on this subject, will have before it a national intelligence 
estimate on Ruritania. It will also have before it a factual and 
analytical statement, prepared by the responsible department or de- 
partments—or sometimes by an interdepartmental committee—on 
the military, economic, political, and other germane factors relative 
to Ruritania. 

Sometimes this factual data and analyses based thereon are sup- 
plied in separate memoranda, sometimes as a consolidated staff 
study. In the preparation of this factual and analytical material on 
Ruritania are involved the vast resources of the informed departments 
and agencies of Government, the brains and experience of the opera- 
tion personnel who work day after day in the particular area of Ruri- 
tania and who have learned the hard way the strengths and limita- 
tions that are involved, the very persons who staff the departments 
and agencies which will be called upon to implement the policy on 
which they are working when and if such policy receives presidential 
approval. 

On occasion, though less often on a “country policy,” an outside- 
of-Government consultant group may be convened and its views added 
to the material under study by the Planning Board. 

(3) The intelligence estimate and the factual and analytical ma- 
terial are explained, discussed and chewed over by the Planning 
Board in one or, more often, several meetings. Frequently, a senior 
representative of a responsible department, a division or bureau chief, 
or an Assistant Secretary, is asked to attend at the Planning Board 
table. 

He will be questioned and cross-questioned about the factual sub- 
ject matter and tentative policy recommendations at one or more 
meetings. The Board seeks to squeeze out of the material all the 
juice that it contains, 

(4) After these proceedings, a draft of policy statement is pre- 
pared by the responsible department or by an interdepartmental or 
special committee. This draft will consist of (a) the “general con- 
siderations” drawn from the intelligence estimate and the factual and 
analytical material referred to above and upon which the policy ree- 
ommendations will be based; (0) the proposed “general objectives” 
of the U.S. policy toward Ruritania; (c) the detailed proposed “pol- 
icy guidance” in the different areas of United States-Ruritania rela- 
tions; and (¢d) appendices, covering anticipated financial costs of the 
proposed policy, and military and economic expenditures and factual 
data for past and future years. ; 

Depending on the size and complexity of the subject, all this mate- 
rial may aggregate from 10 to 50 pages, or even more, the annexes 
being single spaced. 
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(5) At as many Planning Board meetings as are required, this draft 
statement is discussed, torn apart, and revised. In the intervals be- 
tween such meetings, a revised text based on these revisions and on 
further information is drafted by the Planning Board assistants— 
these are the assistants to the Planning Board members—and circu- 
lated for consideration at the next following Planning Board meeting. 

In these intervals the Planning Board members are able to confer 
with their principals as to the departme nt’s or agency’s position on 
the developing issues. I used to call this proce edure, Mr. Chairman, 
when I was chairman of 504 meetings in less than 4 years, an “acid 
bath.” 

(6) Finally, through this arduous process, there result either 
agreement on clarity and accuracy of text, correctness of facts, and 
validity of policy recommendations or, as is often the case, sharp 
differenc es of opinion on certain mi ajor recommendations or state- 
ments. 

In the latter case, the draft policy paper sets forth clearly and 
succintly these opposing views, often in parallel columns. 

(7) When the draft policy has been thus shaped, enien cor- 
rected, revised, and finally stated, it is circulated to the Council mem- 
bers at least 10 days before the meeting at which the policy on Ruri- 
tania is to be taken up. 

Thus, sufficient time is provided for the Council members to be 
briefed on the paper and familiarize themselves with its contents and 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to express their formal military views 
on the exact. text which the Council is to consider, which views are 
also circulated in writing to Council members before the meeting. 

The Joint Chiefs, 1 might point out, have a representative who sits 
with the Planning Board, as does the Director of Central Intelligence. 
But the Chiefs, you know, are like the College of Cardinals. They 
are a different body than anything else in the world, and cannot for- 
mally give an opinion on a paper until the paper is in final, formal 
form and has been circulated to the members. 

We know often very clearly, or we can estimate how the Chiefs 
will react from their adviser who sits with us, but actually we do not 
get it in writing until they see the paper that. has been sent to the 
Council members. Thus, the Council has before it in writing the 
proposed policy or recommendations of the NSC Planning Board and 
also the written view of the Chiefs on those recommendations. 

(8) In this standard operating procedure, the views of all having 
a legitimate interest in the subject are heard, digested, and integrated 
or, in the case of disagreement, are separately stated. In a good 
number of cases, as I have said, the views of experts or knowledgeable 
people from outside of Government are sought and worked into the 
fabric at the Planning Board level. 

The intelligence estimates, the military views, the political views, 
the economic views, the fiscal views, the psychological impact—all are 
canvassed and integrated before the President is asked to hear the 
case argued at the Council table and to come to his decision. 

(9) At the Council meeting, the Director of Central Intelligence 
covers in his oral intelligence briefing, which begins every Council 
meeting, the latest intelligence on Ruritania. I might add, Mr. 
Chairman, that this opening of Council meetings with an oral intelli- 
gence briefing began in January of 1953. 
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Hitherto, intelligence had been circulated only in writing, and 
the director had ts lked only with the President. It occurred to some 
of us a wise move to have every Council meeting opened with 15 or 209 
or 25 minutes, and sometimes more, of the latest intelligence from 
all over the world. 

As I pointed out, since Ruritania is to be on our agenda, of course, 
the latest intelligence on Ruritania is included in the Director's 
weekly briefing. 

(10) The C ‘ouncil may have three or four, usually not more, items 
on a meeting agenda. When the agenda item on Ruritania is re: ached, 
the special ‘assistant explains the reasons for submitting the paper, 
summarizes the high points in the general considerations, the ob- 
jectives, the policy guidance, and the annexes. He asks the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned to express their views on the integrated 
recommendations. 

This is one of the most difficult tasks that we have. You must know 
your subject better than anyone else, in which you have been helped 
by getting the paper in sh: ape. You must be able quickly and accu- 

-ately to turn to the high points and thus give a rounded picture to 
refresh the Council’s mind before it begins its argument. 

No matter how qualified people may be, I think that they find it 
difficult to start off a hard argument unless they have a little in- 
tellectual stimulus at the beginning. 

(11) With respect to the integr: rated recommendations in the paper, 
there may be five or six departments which will have responsibilities 
under the paper; and each of them is asked to make a statement of 
what he thinks about it. 

In the event of conflicts of opinion, the proponents are called upon 
to state their views and are given opportunity to reply. The Joint 
Chiefs are requested to state their views. Sometimes these argu- 
ments must be carried over to a second or more meetings, especially 
if there may be perhaps 5 or 10 differences of opinion in one paper. 
It would be unusual to have so many differences in a “country” paper, 
but in the annual review of overall policy it is customary that there 
will be that many differences, or more, of importance, to be settled. 

In my experience, divergences of views appeared in over two-thirds 
of the papers before the NSC. I would like to emphasize this point, 
for one reads statements by people who have no real basis of knowl- 
edge that conflicts are swept under the rug and there are no differ- 
ences of opinion. 

Well, I have helped to run more Council meetings than anyone 
else, and in the 179 which were under my charge, I would say that 
over two-thirds of the papers had differences of opinions in them 
that were heard and discussed and had to be settled, either by the 
Council coming to agreement after the discussion, or if they didn’t 
agree, then by the President after the discussion. 

” (12) The President is an active participant in the Council discus- 
sions. Sometimes issues which are in conflict are decided by him 
in the course of the discussion. He has to be very careful not too 
early in the discussion to intervene. If you are an ion ative person 
and you intervene early in the discussion, and you have intelligent 
Council members, they inevitably tend to ‘feel a wind blowi ing from 
one direction or the other. 
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That isn’t what the President wants, but sometimes he gets so 
interested in these discussions that he can’t help but jump into the 
discussion. Some of these discussions last a very long time. 

I remember one discussion between the Secretary ‘of State and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs on a very interesting and difficult sub- 
ject where they had radically different points of view. Here was a 
discussion which went on for over an hour between two men of very 
superior mental ability and very strong beliefs. They spoke with 
great deference, but with great clarity. This instance was a really 
fascin: iting example of the kind of thing which can be done in the 
council w hen it is at its best. 

(13) Sometimes the President will decide right in the course of 
the meeting on one of these doubtful issues or disputed issues. Some- 
times the Pr ‘esident may make his decision a few days later when the 
draft formal record of action of the meeting is submitted to him for 
checking, modification, and approval. The record of action, consisting 
of three or four pages, is a very formal document. It is initially 
drafted by the Executive Secretary of the Council, working with the 
Special Assistant, and is circulated in advance of submission to the 
President to those Council members who were in attendance at the 
meeting for their comment. 

It seemed to me only fair to let the Council members have a chance 
to see what the record was going to look like, before the staff submitted 
it to the President in draft form, because they had participated in 
the meeting it purported to reflect. This helpful innovation gave 
them a chance to express views again if they wished. P residential 
approval of the record of action then determines the national security 
policy for Ruritania. 

(14) Then, as the last act, is the Executive Secretary’s letter, trans- 
mitting the Ruritania policy, so approved, to the responsible depart- 
ments and agencies. In the usual case, this letter will advise that the 
Operations C ‘oordinating Board has been designated by the President 
to assist the responsible departments and agencies in coordinating 
their planning to carry out their responsibilities under the policy 
statement. 

So here is a synthesized photograph of how we would proceed to 
create a policy paper about a particular issue. Like all photographs 
that are made up this way, no particular case will be like this hypo- 
thetical one. And yet it partakes of what exists in all of the cases, 
really. 

The second part of my talk, Mr. Chairman, is this: I have selected 
on these last 214 pages, 18 points which out of my experience seemed 
to me to be the most significant. I call them guiding points in the 
operation of the National Security Council mechanism, as a policy- 
maker. If I may, I will read them through. If you will permit me 
as I come to a point that I think I might like to comment a little on, 
I will add a little oral comment and perhaps you will wish to ask me 
some questions as we go along. I regret that I was not able to develop 
In writing all of my views on these points. 

Senator JACKSON. That is perfectly all right. Why do you not go 
through it in your own way, and when you want to supplement your 
remarks you may do so, and then we will defer the questions until the 
end of the opening presentation, if that is all right. 
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General Curter. 1. The NSC mechanism is a personal mech: anism 
for the President to use as one way of making up his mind on issues 
of national security policy. The mechanism and its operation must 
be satisfactory to a particular President. The admirable flexibility 
of the National Security Act permits different Presidents to use the 
mechanism in different ways. 

There are several very significant things that might be said about 
the concept I have just expressed. I have talked them over, as the 
chairman knows, with his staff heretofore at meetings that we have 
had. When I was fearful that some recommendations might be made 
that I thought would not be in the best interests of this mechanism, 
to which I h: ave devoted so much of my strength, I had constantly in 
mind that the Council is only one way a P resident makes up his mind, 
He may make it up in any way that he determines, and Presidents do, 
He may make up his mind at the Cabinet, and he may make up his 
mind with some other people, and he may make up his mind when 
heisalone. He is not compelled to make up his mind in any particular 
way. I am sure you realize that no law can compel the executive 
branch to come to a policy decision in a particular way any more than 
the Executive could compel the Congress to come to a legislative 
decision in a certain way. 

You have to have a mechanism provided to each President which he 

finds useful and attractive. That is why I used the word “admirable” 
in referring to the scope of the National Security Act. I think the 
National Sec urity Act is a remarkable piece of legislation because it 
is so sufficiently flexible that two Presidents, who are quite different 
in their makeup, have used it in different. ways, yet each has found it 
an instrument responsive to his needs. <A third President might use 
it in still another way. The danger is that the great flexibility of the 
present statute which commends it so to Preside nts, will in some way, 
as I once said to Mr. Mansfield, get “embedded in legislative concrete.” 
Tam afraid of that. 
Dy the Congress adds people to the Council, a President might say, 
I don’t want to deal with those people in policy matters.” If the 
Congress excluded certain people from the Council, a President might 
say, “I want to have these people come. If I can’t have my advisers 
around me, then I will form my own committee and I will use that.” 
In such a case, the Council would become a fifth wheel. 

This would be a great loss to the United States, in my opinion. 

The Council is the President’s mechanism. If he likes it, he will use 
it to the best advantage to himself and as best it can be used. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has put the Council to extraordinary use—about 44 
meetings a year. The first 2 years when I was special assistant we 
were under great pressure of work. Then, we held 52 meetings in 

ach of the first 2 years, an average of 1 a week. President Eisen- 
hower likes this Council process, as now developed ; he likes the meth- 
od of presentation; he likes the vigorous arguments in front of him. 
That is why he finds the mechanism suited to him and uses it so much. 
Another President might prefer to proceed in another way. From 
what. General Marshall told me, I think Mr. Truman used the Council 
machinery in a somewhat different way. But that isn’t the point I 
want to make. My point is that it is a good mechanism and has ex- 
cellent aspects. Non constat that everything can be improved, 
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To give a President a tool which he can use and mold to his own 
use, 1S “the reason w hy the National Security Act seems to me a major 
triumph of our national legislature. 

The NSC operates exe clusively in the national security field, which 
is baiby one part of the President’s responsibilities. The Cabinet, 
which meets about 33 to 34 times a year, has vast responsibilities for 
the President, too. Here we have represented the Post Office; Agri- 
culture; the Attorney General; Civil Service; Interior; Commerce; 
Health, Educ ation, and Welf: are ; bie Labor. These Departments are 
great elements in our country’s strength: although I am enthusiastic 
about the sphere and scope of the National Security Council, I must 
always remember that there are enormous areas of government that are 
not represented at the Council table. 

Somebody said to me a few nights ago, when they heard I was 
coming to testify: “W hy don’t you suggest that the Cabinet and the 
Council be combined?” I replied that I thought this would be a 
most. retrogressive step. The Council was er ated to carve out of 
the total Government sphere certain areas that should be dealt with by 
certain of the President’s top advisers, leaving in the Cabinet areas 
that had to be dealt with by all of his top advisers. ‘To put together 
what, had been wisely separated would be a retrogressive step. 

I feel sure that it would be so deemed in the judgment of you gen- 
tlemen, too. 

3. The NSC focuses upon policy and not upon planning or 
m4 ions. 

The NSC is advisory only, making recommendations to the 
Pp feet for his decision. This point is very much misunderstood, 
I suppose, because so little is known about the workings of the 
Council. 

I remember when we first came down here, reading in a news- 
paper that the Council was a secret cabal sitting in a back room, that 
no one knew what they were deciding, and that such a top-secret star- 
chamber process was a danger to the liberties of the people. But 
we must. remember that the Council doesn’t decide anything, really; 
except in that it decides to recommend certain things to the Presi- 
dent. That is my knowledge based on 179 meetings of the Council. 

The NSC is an established forum for the coordination and inte- 
gration of the recommendations for national security policy which 
are made by the principal national security policy advisers of the 
President. 

The idea of integration, if we look at the different walks of life 
with which we are familiar, is now so well accepted that everybody 
wonders why one should place emphasis on it. But integration in 
government, just like integration in the teaching of medicine, is a 
relatively new concept. In the old days, medical schools used to 
teach the different medical disciplines in separate courses. You 
learned anatomy in one course, you learned physiology in another 
course, and so on. But these courses were not married together. In 
the best of modern medical teaching, the disciplines are integrated 
more and more. 

As I said to Mr. Mansfield in our earlier talks, I understand that 
integration was so little appreciated by Hitler that, when he was 
planning in 1940 to invade England, a colossal undertaking which 
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had never succeeded since the Romans, he saw his chief admiral, his 
chief of air, Marshal Goering, and his chief army commander, to- 
gether at an integrated meeting only once in the whole summer. 
The top leaders were kept separate and did their work separately, 
Perhaps that is one reason why the planned invasion was abortive, 
Yet it was as late as 1940 that the largest victorious armed force in 
the world up to that time had not seized upon the concept of inte- 
gration. The United States found integration necessary when we 
went into World War II. The Army Service Forces were created 
to integrate all of the small independent agencies within the Army 
structure under one overall chief who could control and direct. 

So I bear down on the acceptance of integration and the useful- 
ness that this concept has brought into our Gov ernment in many ways. 

The NSC provides an exc ellent forum for vigorous discussion, with 
the President participating, at which all interested parties are heard 
by the President as Chairman and by the other members. 

May I emphasize this next sentence, because this is what I have 
found in the Council as it operates at its best? These recurring dis- 
cussions which come up almost every week, these discussions at fre- 
quent intervals tend to do two things: first, they tend to orient the 
members toward action as a corporate body rather than as agency 
protagonists, and, second, they lessen any chance or need for ex parte 
Presidential decisions. 

I am not saying that you don’t have agency protagonists still at 
the Council table. Of course, you do, Department heads are hired 
to be protagonists for their heavy responsibilities. But, by virtue of 
these department and agency heads sitting together over a great num- 
ber of meetings, getting to know each other, getting to know that the 
President wishes them to advise him as a corporate body and to use 
their heads the way he has had to use his—the regular, frequent recur- 
rence of this process over a period of time gets the Council members 
thinking more as a corporate body, more like a good board of direc- 
tors, than as merely representatives and protagonists of departments 
and agencies. 

My second point is also of tremendous consequence. Nothing is so 
dangerous to any form of government or of any private enterprise 
as the ex parte decision, based on the advice of only one of several 
sides, privately spoken to the head man. 

There are pressures brought on every President to do this or 
to do that. But a President is always at liberty when he has these 
recurrent Council meetings every week, to say “Tell the Special 
Assistant to put the issue on the Council agenda; then everybody can 
have a crack at it.” In this way, the issue is explored in the light of 
day; and everybody hears what everybody else has to say about it. 
This is a great. virtue. 

The formal record of actions of all NSC meetings, together 
with the approved policy statements, provide a valuable continuity of 
written policy decisions. 

I think Mr. Lovett in his testimony referred to this, the value of 
having a continuous written record of the polic: y decisions. Until a 
few years ago, the Cabinet had no regular written record of its deci- 
sions, T hey remained in the memories of the people who were present 
at the meetings. Since 1954 this has been changed. President Eisen- 
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hower initiated the circulation of papers and agenda in advance of 
Cabinet meetings, with time for them to be read ‘and studied by those 
to be present so that they would know what they were to t talk about, 
and the formal written record of action taken at the Cabinet to show 
what had been decided. 

All this may have removed some of the informal charm, perhaps, 
of the old Cabinet meetings, but it made the Cabinet, I think, a more 
ao organization to the President’s wishes. 

. The Council should not be too large, so as to render it infeasible 
- vigorous, top-secret discussion of cle savages of opinion. Nor 
should the Council be too small so as to miss the views of those who 
should be heard on the issue to be discussed. There are normally 
about 11 at the Council table, apart from the Special Assistant, the 
Executive Secretary, and his deputy; not too large a number, a total 
of 11 normally participating at the table. 

The President, the Vice President, State, Defense, and OCDM, 
Treasury, and Budget ; ; about half of the time AE as the two advisers, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and the Director of CIA, and the 
Director of USIA. 

Around the sides of the Council room, away from the table, there 
are a few other Presidential special assistants. These are in irregular 
attendance. Almost always there is present the Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology, Dr. Kistiakowsky, the Special Assistant 
for Operations Coordination, Mr, Harr, and the person who now ad- 
ministers mutual security, I think it is the Under Secretary of State. 
Sometimes Mr. Randall, the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Economic Policy, is present. There may also be present the Assistant 
to the President and the staff secretary. None of these six or seven 
persons participates. They attend because the President thinks it 
isa valuable thing for them to be present. 

On rare occasions, as where an important study or report by “ 
side” or “outside” consultants or committees is to be made, it 1s con- 
venient to hold a much larger meeting to hear the exposition, but not 
for discussion thereof. 

I do want to say a word about this, because this is a most important 
feature of the Council, and I know it has been adverted to by some 
of the people who have testified here already. There is an indefinable 
line in what changes a profitable meeting into an unprofitable one. 
The unprofitable meeting is the one which Queen Victoria character- 
ized when she said she didn’t like Mr. Gladstone because he talked to 
her as if he were talking to a town meeting. The profitable meeting 
is where there exists what my law professor, Prof. Edward Warren, 
used to call the pow-wow element. Somewhere between these two 
extremes you lose out. It must be small enough to have the pow-wow 
element. It must not get so big that it turns into a town meeting. 

You can divide Council meeting? into three kinds. There is the 
big meeting where you have a Gaither Committee report, or a techni- 

cal c: api abilities panel sane or some report on some new thing that 1s 
being developed in the Pentagon. Such a meeting is wholly’ exposi- 
tory in nature. Here you may run up to 40 people. This is a Coun- 
cil meeting, but it isn’t for the purpose of discussion. It is for the 
purpose of convenient exposition and information. I have found it 
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much easier to handle this kind of work in one large meeting rather 
than try to get these top-secret people together at two or three 
meetings. 

The second type of Council meeting is the usual type of which I have 
been talking, the normal type where the ‘re will be 11 or 12 participants 
at the Council table who are free to talk. The staff people are at the 
table because they help to run the meeting for the President. Those 
who sit around the side walls say nothing unless for some reason the 
President might call on one of them and ask for an opinion on a par- 
ticular point. 

A third type of meeting is one in the agenda of which more people 
have a proper interest and the attendance must be, therefore, some- 
what enlarged. For instance, normally President Eisenhower ex- 
pects the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs to represent the Chiefs at the 
council table, and the See retary of Defense to repeanan the service 

Secretaries. The service Secretaries and the Chiefs are always at lib- 
erty to go and see the Pr ‘esident in his office whenever they wish. 
They did so when I was in office. But sometimes it is desirable to 
have them all at the Council meeting for a defense item. Then there 
will be involved three service Secretaries and four Chiefs—seven more 
to sit at the table. When there are as many as that in attendance, 
other people think that they ought to be there, too. Sometimes such 
meetings are necessary, whether or not they produce as fruitful results, 
But the important point seems to me to be this. You have to have as 
many people at a meeting as the President, who is in charge, feels 
are necessary for the expression of the various points of view that he 
thinks should be expressed. You should not leave out a small voice 
which has a real interest just because it is small. Civil Defense may 
not have been the biggest agency, but if it had an interest to speak, it 
ought to be permitted to come in and speak. It should neither be 
neglected nor should it come in the back door through another 
partic ipant. 

That is one criterion. A second criterion is, of course, to keep down 
the number of people attending, because if any meeting gets too big 
there is a tendency for people not to speak as freely as in small meet- 
ings. But it is my experience that it is not too big if you have at 
the table around a dozen participants—plus the three staff people— 
and also perhaps six or seven trusted advisers to the President sitting 
around the back of the room. This number has not interfered with 
free discussion or vigorous debate. 

Someone testified that there was a mass of people present. There 
are a mass of people present when you have an expository meeting 
like the meeting to hear the Gaither Committee report first rendered 
but I certainly don’t consider the ordinary meeting a mass of people. 

9. Each President must be free to invite to the council t: able such 
advisers as he feels are required to represent for him the basic national 
security concepts of his administration. 

In one of your subcommittee’s interim reports, there was some sug- 
gestion that perhaps the role of the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense should be enhanced in _ way. That, I think, 
is something up to each President to decide. I don’t think that you 
could or should put this in a statute. Different Presidents have dif- 
ferent concepts of national security, and what is one man’s concept may 
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not be another’s. If the President is to use the Council as his v: — 
mechanism, which is what we desire, then he must have the people at 
the table who give him the balanced view which he feels is the cor- 
rect view of the national security. This is not an overweighting by 
more voices on one side of the issue than on the other. In fact, that 
is a balancing of the scale which is very important. We are really 
saying that ‘the Council attendance must be satisfactory to the 
President. 

10. There should be the fullest airing in the Planning Board and 
at the Council of cleavages of opinion—sharply expressed i in papers, 
carefully explained to the Council with the President present, with 
opportunity for all sides to be heard and to rebut. 

I wish that I could count up the hours that I have labored to try 
to make these differences of opinion sharply stand out in a policy 
statement in parallel columns, so that one could see the difference at 
a glance even without the accompanying explanation. 

TL. Policy decisions at the apex of government must be broadly 
phrased, leaving detailed planning to the responsible agencies aided 
in coordin: ition by OCB. 

I have read in some paper or testimony that in the prior adminis- 
tration the operative part of the policy papers were expressed in 
three or four paragraphs, sometimes in less than a page. In a country 
as big as the United States, with the manifold things with which we 
are concerned policy decisions must be explained in general and not 
specific language. I don’t mean by this that the language should be 
bland or obscure or poorly expressed. I certainly struggled as hard 
as I could to try to express clearly what. was intended. 

A Hoover Commission task force while I was special assistant in 
1955, looked into the operation of the National Security Council. A 
representative of the task force told me that they had heard from 
people in the Pentagon that the guidance they were receiving in the 
NSC papers was not sufficiently clear. They thought we should be 
more specific, It is my experience that when you give people in- 
structions that they do not like, they may say that those instructions 
are not very clear. 

This isa human thing. You can’t have detailed policy instructions 
at the apex of the ¢ tovernment of the United States. They must be 
broad policy decisions. We should be writing nothing but lengthy 
papers if we had them otherwise than phrased broadly, yet phrased 
clearly so people can understand what is meant. 

Numbers 12 and 13 really go together. The fullest, most intelligent 
use of the vast, valuable resources of the departments and agencies will 
bring better results than use of a I: arge ivory tower staff responsible 
to the President, or of a continuing contract for studies with an enter- 
prise outside of Government, or of a continuing, semiautonomous 
“political academy.” ‘There is no substitute for— 

(a) The intelligence of the day-to-day operator who knows 
the practical limitations; 

(5) The hard-pressed operator, who is a better adviser on 
policy and action than the full-time theoretician. 

The NSC Policy Coordinating St aff should be small, highly com- 
petent, and well paid, aiding the special assistant in his exacting task 
as Chairman of the Planning Board and special assistant to the Presi- 
dent and assisting the executive secretary. 
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When I came to the Council in 1953, I had had a little experience 
in 1951 as the representative on the Planning Board of the new 
Psychological Strategy Board. In order to study how to make the 
Council more effective and report recommendations to the President, 
I took advice from a number of people, Mr. Lovett, General Marshall, 
Karl Bendetsen, the former Under Secretary of the Army, Pr ofessor 
Elliott, about 15 of them as I recall, mostly meeting in small groups 
for a day of conference. One of the issues then was whether we 
should have a big staff. Some people thought it should be bigger and 
some of them did not. I was interested in reading Mr. Acheson’s 
paper in this committee print. He took a blast at a large staff, which 

made me feel I must be a wiser man than Iam. For that is my view. 

I think that you don’t want a big staff at the top of Government 
responsible to the President or responsible to the special assistant or 
through the special assistant to the President. You need enough men 
to help carry this heavy load that the special assistant carries, 11 or 
12 hours a day, to help him do his work. But for the basic informa- 
tion, the facts, for everything that you need to carry on this enterprise 
there are the great resources of our governmental departments and 
agencies. I was always amazed by the quality of the people that 
would appear from the departments, if you dug hard enough, on any 
subject. The amount of information that they had was extraordinary 
and the quality of expression of this information was high. These 
are the people that you need to get advice from. They will do a lot 
better than through ee by contract a firm on the outside. I will 
have something to say about employing outsiders in a moment. But 
here I want to say that the people who can best advise you are the 
people who have had the hard experience of doing the job and who 
know what it is to do the job. They will advise you better than 
the man who has never done the job but has theories about how it 
should be done. Perhaps you should have both kinds, to some extent. 

Senator Jackson. If you are going to come to this point later, that 
is fine, but I think it might be helpful if you could elaborate a bit 
on how you get the v aluable ideas that are within the departments up 
to the top. I happen to concur with you, General Cutler, and I 
believe we do have within the departments great talent, aiid a very 
valuable source of wise counsel. 

I wonder if there is something that we could be doing that we are 
not doing now to better tap that talent. 

General Curter. I do have a point coming later but let me now 
answer you directly, because this issue is one of the things that helps 
most basically to make this Council operate. 

After my study in 1953, the President decided to call the subsidis ary 
body “the Planning Board” rather than the “Senior Staff.” I sug- 
gested that the President himself appoint each member of the Plan- 
ning Board, on the recommendation of the Department head and with 
my approval. 

‘The man so chosen will represent the St: ate Department. We made 
a ground rule, every member of the Planning Board has Assistant 
Secretary status or higher. Usually the Treasury has sent an Under 
Secretary. We look over the Assistant Secretaries. The Special 
Assistant must know the man. When I talked to the Secretary about 
his choice, I usually knew them—do you think this one or that one is 
best qualified? We agree on somebody who will be satisfactory to 
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poth. The Secretary writes a letter to the President and the Spe- 
cial Assistant approves and takes it to the President for discussion and 
Presidential designation. This process elevates the Planning Board 
member. He isn’t just appointed by the Secretary of State; he has a 
letter signed by the President of the United States appointing him. 
Such a letter goes to each Planning Board member. This seems to me 
to elevate this man in his position and gives him a greater prestige to 
have access to the total resources of his Department. He must also, 
of course, be intimately associated with the Secretary of State. The 
closer this association, the more useful the person will be as a Planning 
Board member. When Robert R. Bowie was State’s representative 
at the Planning Board, he lent tremendous impetus, and stature to 
what we were doing. He was not only interested, able, clear, intel- 
lectually aggressive, and strong in his views, but also because of these 
abilities and his standing with Secretary Dulles, he was able to get the 
best people from the State Department to assist when we were talking 
about a particular subject. 

So, it is important to insure that the Planning Board member has 
the qualifications set forth in the NSC organization paper in your 
committee print. 

We were fortunate in having splendid men as Planning Board 
representatives. They were keen, and interested to argue points, and 
interested to get the best, and not willing to give up, until the best job 
possible was done. 

The resources are there in the Departments. If you have as the 
Department’s representatives a Secretary who is interested in the 
Council mechanism and a Planning Board member who is competent 
and interested, you will obtain from that Department all of the in- 
formation that you want. That would be my answer to this particular 
question. 

T had one more thing I was going to say later about it. 

May I go onnow! 

Senator Jackson. Certainly. 

General Cutter. No. 13. The NSC Policy Coordinating Staff should 
be small, highly competent, and well paid, aiding the Special Assist- 
ant in his exacting task as Chairman of the Planning Board and 
Special Assistant to the President and assisting the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

We have about 10 “think” people on this staff. That is a shade on 
the low side, and I think that we could do with two or three more. 
But not many more than a total of 12 or 13 or 14. It should be a 
career staff, I think, as Mr. Lovett expressed it in his testimony. It 
was always the intention that the staff would be built up to a con- 
tinuing hard core of 12, 13, or 14 very competent people, and well 

aid. Their work is fascinating, they will never run into anything in 
tite again as interesting as this work. As long asa man has interest- 
ing work and is adequately paid, he is likely to make that work his 
career. We have been very fortunate in attracting good people to 
the NSC staff. 

I would like to have had a few more. 

The Special Assistant is a political figure, one who goes in and 
out with the administration. But the staff, beginning with the Exec- 
utive Secretary and so on down, should be career personnel, 

I feel this career quality of the staff is a very important matter. 
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No. 14 is Robert Cutler’s conclusion in regard to a controversia] 
subject that we have argued about for years. “Wise men without de- 
partmental responsibilities serving as permanent members of the 
Council will not produce the most desirable results.” 

I used to call these wise men “Nestors,” but some of my audience 
didn’t know who “Nestor” was, and so I went back to using the phrase 
“wise men.” 

Many people have the idea of putting “Nestors,” without depart- 
mental responsibility on the Council. Mr. Baruch is one believer in 
this concept. Mr. Baruch is a very wise man, and a counselor of 
Presidents. The idea has come to me from all sides: “Don’t you think 
it would be a good idea to have a couple of Nestors without portfolio, 
sitting as Council members? They would be able all day to sit in 
their offices and think. They wouldn't have other work to do; just 
think and bring these thoughts to the Council.” 

I don’t agree with this concept, as a ene continuing pro- 
cedure, I will tell you why. If I were the Secretary of Defense, for 
example, and persons of great ability, like James Bryant Conant or 
Dr. Vannevar Bush or Mr. Baruch, were sitting at the Council table 
with the sole responsibility of thinking up and bringing in their 
thoughts while I was practically running myself ragged carrying on 
the operations that I was responsible for, I would find it difficult to 
have these gentlemen telling me of the right policies to guide how I 
ought to run my Department. I would be inclined to say, “Well, if 
you know so much about this Department, why don’t you come over 
and run it, and I can go back home and run my own business.” 

The “Nestor” concept won’t work, I believe. There is a better way 
to get at the idea embodied in this concept, which is a very sound 
idea. Iam going to discuss it in a few minutes. 

No. 15. Here is a “guiding point” that lies at the heart of the whole 
Council operation and of the whole structure of the United States 
under its Constitution : 

No arrangement should be proposed or put into action which will 
tend to cut across the lines of responsibility which run directly from 
the President to his responsible department and agency chiefs. 

Now, of course, the President can cut any of these lines he wants to, 
if he wants to; but I believe it would be unwise to do. But nobody 
else can do it. I will give you three reasons why I feel so strongly 
about this. 

In the first place, the orderly conduct of any great department in 
the Government depends on its having a boss, who is responsible to 
the President who appointed him. W hether he is good or bad or 
indifferent, he is running the department until he gets fired. His 

responsibility is to the ‘President. That is the first reason. The 
second reason is this: It is very difficult to get qualified men to head 
the big departments and agencies. To discourage them by substitut- 
ing for a direct line of responsibility to the President, the intervention 
of a committee or someone else, is a ver y dangerous step. It will make 
it all the harder to get qualified people to run the Government’s big 
departments. 

In the third place, I believe that every one of these departments 
has the resources and the information to enable these men to run their 
departments well, assuming that they are competent and good men. 
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Therefore, they should be the ones, carrying the load of their depart- 
ment responsibiilties, to advise the President. 

When the William H. Jackson committee devised the present setup 
of OCB in 1952 we wrote the Jackson committee report, a lesser Jack- 
son, of course, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Jackson. I would say we will elevate him to the summit, a 
very able man. 

General Curter. As you read the OCB charter, you will see that 
this primary law of direct responsibility to the President is carefully 
preserved. The OCB charter provides that the OCB shall assist the 
agencies and the departments in the carrying out of their planning 
responsibilities under the national security policy. It has no power 
to intervene, to order, to come between the President and his respon- 
sible minister. If one agency says I won’t do it that way, I don’t 
care What the OCB says, there is no other way to settle the impasse 
but to take it to the President. The dissenting agency head has the 
right to do that. His responsibility is to the President and he isn’t 
responsible to any group, even if that group is composed of persons 
of Under Secretary rank. 

Many people believe parliamentary government is better than our 
form of government. Well, it isa good form of government. but, 
on the whole, I think that the United States has done pretty well. I 
believe that this direct line of responsibility from an executive depart- 
ment chief to the President who appoints him is basic to our form 
of government. I want to stand up for it. 

No. 16. For the introduction of new and fresh ideas and points 
of view, other than those generated within the Government, the NSC 
should use ad hoc consultant groups, carefully selected from “outside” 
of Government for their specific or all around capabilities, using 
them either before the formulation of policy recommendations, during 
the formulation, or after the formulation (for the purpose of review). 
Such individuals or groups may serve from 1 day to several months, 
depending on the issues involved. Outside consultant groups may in- 
clude qualified citizens with prior Governmental service. Outside con- 
sultants are free from the inhibitions which sometimes tend to affect 
permanent Government staffs. 

Since this matter is something that your staff expressed a great 
interest in, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few words about it. 
During my 3 years and 10 months of service as Special Assistant, and 
because I am a great believer in using consultants on an ad hoc rather 
than on a permanent basis, I used 15 separate groups of consultants. 
The term of service of these groups ran all of the way from 5 or 6 
months, like the Technical Capabilities Panel under Dr. Killian and 
like the so-called Gaither Committee down to only 2 days. A con- 
sultant group chaired by former President Dodds of Princeton were 
able to finish their work in 2 days. 

In these ad hoe consultant groups we can draw on different fields 
of endeavor, different areas of the country, and different experiences. 
It is possible to obtain the ad hoe services of extremely well qualified 
and intelligent men for a certain amount of time, when they might not 
be able to come on a permanent basis. 

Our first ad hoc consultant group composed of seven consultants, 

yas called in to review a policy that had been decided on. Later on, 
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almost always, we brought ad hoc consultants in at the beginning or 
during the course of policy formulation. 

It has been said Mr. Chairman, that the views of these consultant 
groups were not given attention to by the Council. Let me answer 
that from my own experience. In the case of the Technical Capabili- 
ties Panel, which Dr. Killian headed in 1954 and 1955, the report was 
presented to the Council at a 4-hour meeting, broken into 2-hour ses- 
sions. At 14 subsequent Council meetings different parts of this re- 
port were taken up and dealt with. For a year and a half different 
recommendations of this report were principal items on Council 
meetings agenda. 

I was responsible for requesting the creation of the Security Re- 
sources Committee the so-called Gaither Committee with Presidential 
approval and took a great interest in the work and its report of 40 
pages. The Killian Committee report was 100 or 115 pages, I think. 
Some of the top personnel of the Gaither Committee were received by 
the President twice, before the report was rendered. Then the full re- 
port was presented to the Council at a full 2-hour plus meeting. This 
was one of the larger Council meetings, convened to hear a report 
but not for discussion of contents. I have earlier testified to the con- 
venience of making such sensitive reports at one, rather than several] 
meetings, at which all interested persons are present. 

Later on, the Gaither Committee report was broken down for study 
into its principal groups of recommendations. It seemed a sensible 
way to proceed to break the many recommendations into naturally 
related groupings and send the groupings to the departments in- 
terested in them and require that by a fixed future date departmental 
reports be rendered by such departments to the Council so they could 
be scheduled on the agenda of forward Council meetings. We held 
13 Council meetings to consider specific groupings of recommenda- 
tions and departmental reports thereon, and fully discuss them. This 
procedure went on for the better part of a year. 

Out of the some 40 separate recommendations, certainly 35 were 
exhaustively considered by the departments and made the basis of 
written reports. Over a period of 7 or 8 months these reports were 
heard and discussed by the Council. It is quite untrue that the Coun- 
cil paid little, or no, attention to the Gaither Committee report, as 
has sometimes been stated. To the contrary, the Council devoted a 
very great deal of time to its recommendations. Of course, it did. 
That is what we wanted the report for. We appointed all the 15 
consultant groups, during my tenure, to report to the Council. As 
long as I was there, there wasn’t a single consultant group that did 
not have its reports very thoroughly worked over. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when intelligent people cherish ideas, cherish 
strongly, and give up a lot of time and effort to propose and forward 
them, they are naturally disappointed when those ideas are not ac- 
cepted in exactly the same way in which they are presented. They 
are apt to feel that their work was for nothing; that attention wasn’t 
paid it because it wasn’t accepted lock, stock, and barrel. 

Does this reaction mean that the recommendations which they made 
were right? No. But the reason I favor these ad hoe consultants 
groups and valued their work in my 4 years was that they stimulated 
thinking. They excited people’s interest. They had a profound 
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effect. Naturally this would be so, if you enlisted consultants of 
highest possible quality. Look at the membership, for example, of 
the Gaither Committee and the Killian Committee. Here you had 
some of the greatest scientists in the world at your beck and eall. 
We had Nobel Prize winners talking to the Council, people of that 
type. ‘To me, it was a fascinating and contributing procedure. You 
couldn’t get this result by hiring a& permanent sts aff. Nor could you 
get it by hiring some corporation, either, to make these studies. Men 
of the kind of which I am talking are not purchasable. But you can 
get them for short stretches of time as a contribution to the national 
security. They do not refuse the President’s invitation on an ad hoe 
basis. 

Therefore, I believe, that the use of ad hoe consultants is the right 
way. I think that a superior way to introduce new and exciting ideas 
to the Council is to get the best qualified people that you can on a 
temporary basis to help. 

I also added No. 17. I think it is a good idea once in a while to 
use an “outside” private research organization on an ad hoc basis. 

Senator Jackson. Before you finish that point, could I ask this 
question: You very rightfully have touched on the problem of human 
nature and human behavior, that is the desire of people having worked 
hard on an idea, to want it adopted. Let us take the other side, 
however. What impact do you feel there is in trying to get new ad 
hoc committees when we have to say so many key recommendations 
of the previous ones were not accepted ? 

Don’t misunderstand me; under our system of government, of course, 
an ad hoc committee is not a substitute for the President or the regular 
policy advisers to the President. 

General Curter. Let me make a slightly roundabout answer, be- 
cause you have put your finger on what is the most frequently raised 
objection to these consultant groups. It is said that they take up too 
much time of the top people in Washington trying to educate the 
consultants. 

Now, even when you have top-flight, qualified people as consultants, 
they don’t know what the current situation is and they have to be 
educated by up-dating briefings. Who is going to brief these im- 
portant citizens? It won't work to have this done by someone way 
down on the staff. So it means probably that persons at the Secretary 
level have to do it, or to come for part of the time while other com- 
petent people are doing the briefing. But the educational process is 
time-consuming. Then, secondly, persons who have left their univer- 
sity, their business, their bank, their political work, to come to Wash- 
ington and work as hard as is humanly possible at their appointed 
job, feel a human and natural irritation to have distinguished con- 
sultants stand behind them and breathe down their necks while they 
are trying to do their jobs. They tend to resent a little being asked 
by a consultant: “W hy didn’t you do it this way?” 

I have heard this often. And yet it is my overall experience that 
the best opinion is that the use of ad hoc consultants, as we have used 
them, was a good thing to have done. 

Who says that the Council did not ace ept all of these ideas? How 
do people know that? It is certainly true that not all of the ideas of 
a particular report are accepted. But many of the ideas have been 
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accepted, maybe not quite as proposed but in some modified form, 
perhaps some improved modification dreamed up by a hard- pressed 
operator. Possibly not all a report’s recommendations really were 
as good as believed. Maybe if the ad hoc committee came together 
in 3 years, they would agree with this point of view. 

One of the things I have learned is that almost as import: int as the 
decision is the effort that goes into making up the decision, and the 
stimulation that it provides. It isn’t the decision only that is im- 
portant. It is the tremendous intellectual stimulation that ey verybody 
gets in arguing and working over the problem. I have never found 
that it was hard to get people to come down to Washington to serve 
as ad hoe consultants. 

Recently, there have been used distinguished people as consultants 
with the Pk: inning Board as it begins its annual study and review of 
over-all national security. Men of the caliber of General Gruenther, 
Dr. Arthur Burns, James W. Webb, to mention a few. They were 
glad to give up their time and come down to Washington. W hy 
should they not be glad? It is their life at stake just as much as it is 
anyone’s. They never refuse to come. 

Senator Javirs. Could I ask a a there? Do any of these 
people ever actually sit in on the NSC meeting itself, as outside con- 
sultants? Do they have a chance to argue their point with the rest 
of the high level people ? 

General Cutter. In the early days of the use of consultants, this 
was a practice which was followed. Later because of the number 
of people that got involved in these studies, it was more frequent 
either to pick one person to speak for them all, as was done in the 
case of Mr. Robert C. Sprague, who came for a long time after a 
certain report to help follow certain of its recommendations through 
the Council. 

Senator Javirs. The answer is “Yes. 

General Cutter. Not as a universal rule. When you have a con- 
sultant group with 50 or 60 people working on its staff it is difficult 
to select who will attend. The President cannot have new people con- 
stantly coming into Council meetings. The members would hesitate 
to talk in front of people they don’t know. Perhaps there is a sug- 
gestion here which we should consider more. 

At the beginning, it was customary to have consultants appear. On 
the other hand, sometimes I can see awkwardness in this procedure. 
Perhaps we should draw up a list of 40 or 50 men, starting with men 
like Mr. Lovett and that type, who would be qualified to be called upon 
for consultation and who would agree in advance to give brief periods 
of service from time to time. They could be educated and brought 
up to date every couple of months for a pers of days. 

This is a thought which might help a little bit along the lines that 
you have just been asking. It would establish a set of consultants. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you very much. 

General Curter. The last point (No. 18), Mr. Chairman, is this: 
It is the Kc pone and the caliber of the oper: ators far more than the 
quality or quantity of the mechanism that — the most, whether 
you are t saline about the Council, or league, or a law school, or busi- 
ness management or research. 

What one needs in government as in al] else in human enterprise 1s 
what a friend of mine calls “the pursuit of excellence.” This is a 
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wonderful phrase. Leadership lies in the pursuit of excellence. This 
ig so in all walks of life. You don’t get results by money, and you 
don’t get results by high office, you get results by the services of the 
best men that. you can obtain for the job. 

We can help mechanically. We can always improve mechanisms, 
i aheve all things—let us seek to improve the caliber and the 
quality and the devotion of the operators. 

Thank you for being so patient. 

Senator Jackson. General Cutler, before I turn to the questions, and 
[am sure I speak for all of my colleagues on the committee, I want to 
express our deep appreciation for the t ime and the effort that you have 
given over a period of time to the staff and to me, and for your 
thoughts here today in connection with the study that we have under- 
taken. 

I want to say that you have been very forthright and completely 
honest and in my judgment, helpful to us. You are always provoca- 
tive in the exchange of ideas and information, and we appreciate your 
tolerance and forbearance. 

General CurLer. You see, Mr. Chairman, for 4 years, practically, 
the Council was my life so I am very fond of this subject. 

Senator Jackson. We have something in common. 

Senator Javits must attend a delegation meeting and I wonder if you 
had a question or two you wanted to ask. 

Senator Javirs. I would just like to say to General Cutler that I am 
very grateful to you personally for being here, 

L think that what you have outlined for us, the suggestion which you 
and I both seem to like, makes a considerable amount of sense. I 
might tell my colleagues and Senator Jackson the President com- 
mented in a personal letter to me which I will get his permission to 
share with the chairman and with the members of the committee, and 
itis that. kind of suggestion that I had very much in mind that we may 
get, Mr. Chairman, from the patriotic evidence given by such witnesses 
as General Cutler. 

I think that those will help us to chart a course in the days ahead 
that, will avoid even that minimum number of pitfalls which could be 
so dangerous for a free people. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Javits. 

Now I am going to ask just a few preliminary questions. 

As you know, there has been considerable discussion, General Cutler, 
about the desirability of the NSC concentrating its efforts on a rela- 
tively small number of policy questions of overriding importance 
rather than getting involved in a lot of less significant issues. 

Do you have any comment on that? Is there a d: unger that. there 
are so many problems i in the complex country and world we live in. 
that we could fall into the tr ap, so to spe: ik, of not rec ognizing and 
identifying effectively the critical issues and spending an unnecessary 
amount of time on relatively en significant issues ? 

General Curter. Well, may I divide my rem: irks into four parts ? 
[have thought about this question and I have read some of the re- 
leased testimony that has been given and so I know how interested you 
are in it. Of course, Mr. Mansfield and I have talked about this to- 
gether. 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Lovett, I think, made this point and TI think 
Dr. Perkins mentioned it. 

General Cutter. The first point is this: What will be satisfactory 
tothe President? The way the Council runs is to satisfy the need that 
he has for this kind of advice. This is the acid test. 

Secondly, focus on “overriding and critical issues.” How do we 
decide, between the issues pressing on the President from all sides, 
which are the “critical and overriding” ¢ Let me try to show you 
how difficult this would be for an imaginary special assistant who has 
charge of the Council’s agenda. Is he going to decide which are 
the “critical and overriding issues”? Isn’t this coming close to the 
“invisible Presidency” about which somebody wrote a book? Will 
it be said that the President’s staff is shielding the President from 
some issues and putting others before him? Of course, your question 
did not mean to put it that way. But we live in such an invidious 
world, where harsh things are s said of good men, that one has to think 
of the difficulties implicit in trying to limit the Council operation to 
what Mr. A judges to be “critical and overriding,” a judgment as to 
which Mr. B might differ. 

Just to illustrate. It so happens that the present administration 
has a very clear concept that there are twin pillars which support our 
national security—one pillar is what George Washington called the 
respectable posture of defense, and the other pillar is a strong na- 
tional economy that will be able to finance our defense expenditures, 
provide things the civilan population wants, give help to our allies 
overseas, and not be inflationary. 

These two pillars of our ni itional security are in this administra- 
tion’s point of view of equal consequence. Now another administra- 
tion might not think so. So another administration coming in would 
have quite a different judgment of what were the “overriding and 
critical” issues. I have heard people say sometimes that an administra- 
tion “puts a dollar sign on defense.” Well, in the period I served 
for 4 years, I never felt that way about what the Council was doing. 
I happen to believe in the two-pillar policy. I just don’t think that 
you can, through the long run to which we are committed, win this 
struggle if you continue a long series of financial deficits and all 
that goes with that kind of policy. Therefore, when you come to 

“critical and overriding” issues, it depends on whether you have the 
gentleman sitting on this side of the table or the gentleman sitting on 
that side of the table who is to pick them out. 

There is a cycle in the term of a President, particularly if he has 
two terms, which is very noticeable. I spoke of it before, but I don’t 
think that Senator Muskie was present. In the early part of his first 
term, the incoming President is faced with 50 written policy statements 
approved by the prior administration. The new President has not 
agreed entirely with those policies. What is his first impulse? He will 
say “Are we going to keep on with these policies?” Then, of course, 
time is rolling on, events are happening, new situations are coming 
up; and all these have to be met by newly made policy decisions. 
Thus, the first 2 years of President Eisenhower’s first. term were ex- 
tremely active Council years, because we were reviewing the old 
policies and revising them and we were also making new policies. 
When the second term began, the situation had begun to be different. 
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We already had our own policies approved in the first term and we 
did not have to make the same kind of review of them. W e review 
all policies every year or so, but it is a different kind of a review, be- 
cause you are reviewing that with which you are familiar and not 
that which was entirely new to you. Therefore, in this second term 
the President was able to do what he had long w ished. He directed the 
Council’s focus to be more on oral discussions of significant topics. 

Now, this is a cycle that every President is going to face. A new 
President is different from a Pr esident who succeeds himself. A new 
President is going to feel just the way Mr. Eisenhower did, and he is 
going to look closely at the preexisting policies. This can’t be done 
overnight. It takes a long time and a lot of effort. But a President 
can gradually achieve a situation, after a few years, where there will 
be much more time for the kind of a goal that you are seeking. That 
goal, it seems to me, would be this: As the cycle permits in the Presi- 
dent’s term, let us " spend more time focusing on and discussing a 
smaller number of significant topics. I believe in this cycle. 

After 13 years of Council operation, we have a written policy back- 
ground, a continuity which is very valuable. Apparently this written 
continuity will continue, but its elements will have to be reviewed. 
However, eventually, in each cycle, there comes more time to be less 
busy with the formulation of written policy and more busy with dis- 
cussion of a smaller number of significant issues. 

I think this tendency will occur with most Presidents. That would 
be sound. But that is different from deciding which are the “most 
critical and overriding” issues. 

Senator JAcKsoN. Tt just occurred to me that, because the NSC i 
at the summit in the executive branch, next to the President, and one 
of the “tools” that is available to him to advise him, there is a certain 
temptation to try to pump a lot of things into the NSC that must be 
avoided so that the big issues can be dealt with effectively and in time. 

General Curier. Mr. Chairman, aren’t we getting on dangerous 
ground here? On the one hand, it has been said in some circles that 
the President does not mind the store, that he delegates too much. 
Now you are asking if the NSC should not winnow all of this harvest 
and bring up to the President only the “big” issues. 

It seems to me there is an antithesis between these points of view. 
You have to have a series of written out policies, geographical and 
functional and administrative. The Government is so big that it has 
to be run on the basis of something that is written out. But as you! 
get it written out, and as you shake yourself loose from having done 
this, the act of current review doesn’t take nearly as long as it “did in 
the early stages. The Planning Board can review one of the policies 
it has prev iously worked on in perhaps two and one-half meetings and 
the Council can deal with maybe two or three of such reviews in one 
meeting. In the early days of an administration, this work would 
take much longer. 

However, I agree, that as the presidential cycle permits, more time 
can be ee focusing attention and discussion on fewer significant 
subjects. I didn’t say on significant subjects, but on fewer significant 
subjects. 

Senator Jackson. I realize that, and I think that we see alike. The 
problem is to be helpful to the President. 
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General Cutter. That is the problem. 

Senator Jackson. The problem is to have matters presented to the 
President in such a way that he can, in consultation with the NSC. 
identify the areas that the Planning Board, for example, should 
prosecute with great diligence. There would be other areas of lesser 
priority. 

It occurred to me that the NSC itself can be more effective if the 
agenda is such that it can concentrate on the things that can be iden- 
tified as predictable of great trouble ahead, unless something is done to 
prepare for them. 

General Cutter. Sir, the waves of scientific discovery have beset 
us with all kinds of policy issues that neither you nor I dreamed about 
15 years ago. The advance of science has increased the Council’s 
workload. Sometimes we have been criticized because we did not 
tackle these matters soon enough. Things that looked at first about 
the size of a man’s hand now look as big as a whale. 

Senator Jackson. You do have in the NSC the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense who can help identify the issues and 
assist the Council and the President in bri inging up these points. My 
thought was that this should come up through the departments, 
naturally, and that the President’s top cé abinet. advisers in the national 
security field, being present in the NSC, can assist in this process, too. 
I was not saying that just the Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs should take unto himself the selection. 

General Cutter. There is one more red light, to put in the path. 
When we first came to Washington our responsibility was quite novel, 
from the President on down. Therefore, we proceeded a little slowly. 
Not all areas of national security were originally deemed by the 
President to be suitable for this Council mechanism we were trying 
to develop. It was my effort constantly to get the President. to put 
more and more areas into the Council rather than to decide them 
outside of the Council. 

There is a Parkinson law involved in this aspect: If matters which 
belong within the Council’s spectrum are decided outside of the Coun- 
cil’s spectrum, there is a tendency for another department to feel that 
if one such matter wasn’t before the Council why does a particular 
matter of that department have to come before the Council. 

Gradually, this way, a great many matters may slide out. So I have 
been driving the sheep into the pen until they are pretty well all 
included now. I feel that the President likes the way the Council 
now operates, and he uses it a great deal, and he always comes and 
takes a lively interest in it. Naturally enough, I don’t want to take a 
step now to open the gate and let a lot of those sheep slip out so they 
may be attended to outside the Council. Yet I do feel a great sym- 
pathy for the point of view we were just talking about; in the proper 
time of the Presidential cycle, trying to focus on fewer of the signifi- 
cant issues. 

Senator Jackson. Our minority counsel, Mr. Pendleton, has a 
question. 

Mr. Penpteron. In recent months there has been some discussion 
of the operation of the National Security Council, and about the role 
of the President himself. Would you elaborate with a bit of detail 
on the scene that takes place, the role of the President, in decision- 
making at the NSC ? 
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General Cutter. Well, as I told you, when I was there, out of 179 
meetings, the President participated in all but 6. He vigorously par- 
ticipated. He almost always entered into debates and asked questions, 
ferreting out answers and listening with greatest interest, turning his 
head from one side to the other as they debated around him. He 
intervened at times to precipitate the decision. 

His serious illness occurred during the year and a half when I was 
not special assistant. He did miss some meetings then. But I under- 
stand from Mr. Gray, the present special assistant, that the President 
has participated in more than 90 percent of all of the Council meetings 
held in his administration. 

Those of you who know Dwight D. Eisenhower at all must know 
what an extraordinar ily vigorous man he is. When he participates, he 
participates. He just doesn’t sit. As I have said in my prepared 
statement, he is a frequent and v igorous partic ipant in the discussions. 
The Council used to meet, in the first term, for 3 hours, because we 
had so much work to do. Now the meetings last 2 hours, 214 hours, 
not as long as they used to be. The meetings are held customarily 
early in the mor ning, at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Penpteron. Now when the final decision is made, is that by a 
vote? Does it occur at the same time, or the following d: ay ; ; Just what 
occurs 4 

General Curter. It may occur in either of two ways. Both of them 
happen. As the argument goes on around the Council table, this 
member has talked twice, this one has talked three times, and other 
members have talked once. The disputed subject has really been 
hashed over. Some one has to bring about the decision. Nowa often 
than not, this precipitating function is usually left to the special 
assistant. At the time when he thinks that a consensus has been 
arrived at, or that most of the people think one way, while he has 
been busily trying to make an apprepe iate pencil note as to what has 
been decided, you elevate your voice above the argument to say: “Mr. 
President, on this point I would vad ‘stand that the consensus is 
about as follows. 

Then, if there is no objection, in as small a waiting of time as 
possible to see whether anyone is going to talk any more, the special 
assistant moves on to the next point. There is a great deal of business 
to be done and no time to waste. If the President does not object, 
that means that this is all right with him. Sometimes he says “No, 
that isn’t what he said,” and then you have to carry on the debate fur- 
ther. Some points he will leave for decision until the special assistant 
brings the draft record of action to him. The Council meets usually 
on Thursdays. I used to take the draft record of action to him on 
Saturday morning and go over it with him. This interval would give 
us time to prepare and circulate the draft to give members a chance to 
ascertain if they thougnt it was correct. 

Some of them might wish to correct the draft record of action. 
Then I would have to take to the President the draft record of action, 
as I drafted it, and also the Cabinet Ministers’ comments. Thus, the 
members would have an opportunity for another hearing before the 
President. In such a case, the President frequently would get out 
his pencil and rewrite the decision the way he wanted it, instead of 
my way or someone else’s way. 
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The President took that kind of an interest in the formal record of 
action. Of course, there also were more or less routine actions which 
were generally agreed upon. But he would go through the record of 
action and put his initials on it. When he did, that was it. 

Mr. Penpbtetron. By doing that, he was making the final decision ? 

General Curter. Oh, yes. No paper Was ever sent out until he had 
OK’d it. He didn’t alw: ays actually put “DDE” on each record of 
action. Sometimes I would write “DDE by RC” under his authority. 
These records of action, as approved, will be found in the records of 
the Council. 

Mr. Penptreton. Now, on the budgetmaking process, how has that 
been brought into the polic; ymaking process on the NSC level ? 

General Cutter. Well, it has been br ought in a great deal more than 
when we started in 1953. This is a continuing effort, one of the things 
that I have talked to Mr. Mansfield about. One of my aspirations 
has been to bring the budgetary process more closely into the Council's 
mechanism. I think it was Mr. Lovett, or perhaps it was Dr. Perkins, 
who commented on the difficulty of doing this, for the Federal budget 
is wonderfully and fearfully made. The Government is working 
on three budgets allat thesame time. That is a very hard task to et 
into proper focus. 

Yet if I ever had to do this job again, one of the principal things 
that I would try to do again would be to bring into still closer relation- 
ship the budgetary operations. Especially, I think, this could be 
done in the early part of each budgetary cycle. The fiscal year 1962 
budgetary cycle is starting now, the fiscal year budget that will be 
presented to Congress in Januar y. The hen is sitting on the nest now 
and the egg will be gradually coming out during the next 7 months, 

Now we want to get into the issues in the early part of the cycle. I 
don’t mean we should or can deal with all of these figures, for that 
would be inconceivable for a body like the Council. But we could 
identify the big questions that are involved, and have them brought 
up before the Council. I think this would be a very wholesome thing. 

I told Mr. Mansfield I would like to see this done. I tried to get 
such a thing put into operation just before I left. We tried to work 
out an arrangement on the way it could be done. I don’t think it has 
worked as well as we hoped. ‘That does not mean that it should not 
be tried. 

Mr. Penpteron. Has it been your experience that a policy decision 
made at the NSC has been replaced or modified by a budget decision 
outside of NSC? 

General Cutter. Well, now, let us remember something at this 
point. The budget of the Federal Government is a budget that covers 
all of the dep artments and agencies and offices. Half of these nu- 
merically are within the purview of the Cabinet and don’t have 
anything to do with the NSC. Now, the policies for programs that 
have to do with the NSC—that is principally Defense, and State, 
Mutual Security, AEC stockpiling—are laid down by the NSC. _ The 
purpose of the budget tary process is to try to show the President 
where the Government is going to stand if it spends all of the money 
called for by the estimated programs. I don’t know that I have ever 
known a particular policy that was negatived or thrown into discard 
because of a budgetary decision. W hat happens, as you run a bank 
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or run a store or run a college, is to decide how much money overall 
ou are going to spend and then decide how much you are going to 
put in the different operating pockets. If you espouse the theory 
of national security which the present administration espouses—that 
there are two pillars to our defense over a period of the next 20 years, 
one, strong military posture, and two, a strong economy, capable 
of enduring through this long pull without inflation and without 
turning us into a garrison state, then someone has to sit down at some 
time and make a “decision on the precise figures. Does the Council 
do this? 

The Council is much more admitted into the budgetmaking ro 
now than it was when we first came to W ashington. But I don’t 
think it would be realistic to say that the Council sits down and with 
paper and pencil works out the figures. But it is familiarized with 
the process as it goes on and it knows what is going on. The vast 
defense budget is ‘exposed to the Council before any decision is taken 
on it, usually two or three times. This is an innovation, which 
some ‘people did not care for because it wasn’t done that way before. 

I agree with what I think the chairman is suggesting, and what 
your ‘questions are indicating, that a still closer relation between 
the budgetary cycle would be helpful if it could be effected. The 
closer the relation, the better off we would be, I think. 

Mr. Penpiteton. Mr. Chairman, I think that the testimony of 
General Cutler here has been very helpful on a number of points. 
There was one other point that has been cov ered by Senator Javits, 
a member of the subcommittee, by an insertion in the Congressional 
Record. This was an exchange of correspondence with Mr. Lovett, 
an earlier witness before this committee. I would like to have you 
examine that and if permissible to have that inserted in the record 
at this point. 

Senator Jackson. Did Senator Javits ask that it be put in? 

Mr. Penpieton. No, he did not. 

Senator Jackson. I think that we will ask him. I have no ob- 
jection, but I think that Senator Javits should make the request. 

Mr. Penptetron. That is fine. 

(The insertion referred to follows:) 





[Congressional Record, May 17, 1960] 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Rospert LOVETT TO NATIONAL POLICY MACHINERY 
SUBCOM MITTEE 


Extension of remarks of Hon Jacob K. Javits of New York in the Senate of the 
United States, Tuesday, May 17, 1960 


Mr. Javits. Mr. President, earlier in this session, Robert A. Lovett testified 
before the Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, of which Senator Jackson 
is chairman, and of which I have the honor to be a member. This testimony 
attracted widespread interest and comment when it was subsequently released 
but a number of articles published subsequently interpreted certain comments of 
Mr. Lovett as being critical of President Eisenhower. In order to make clear that 
Mr. Lovett’s testimony was both in word and intent directed at the institution 
of the Presidency and not at President Eisenhower personally, Senator Mundt, 
ranking Republican member of the subcommittee, wrote Mr. Lovett and received 
areply making this intent completely clear 
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I ask unanimous consent that the exchange of correspondence between Senator 
Mundt and Mr. Lovett, and an article on the subject by Arthur Krock printeg 
in the New York Times of April 14, 1960, may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the letters and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 


MARCH 30, 1960. 
Mr. ROBERT LOVETT, 
Brown Bros., Harriman € Co., 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR MR. Lovett: During March you graciously appeared as the leadoff witness 
before the Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, of which I am a member. 
At the close of your appearance, the subcommittee went into executive session 
to receive your comments on the operations of the National Security Council. 

Throughout your discussion of the NSC you referred to “the President.” At 
the time it was my impression that you were analyzing the position of President. 
Subsequent published articles have been based on the assumption that you de- 
scribed the activities of the present incumbent of the Presidency, Dwight D. 
Hisenhower. 

One of these articles was a column by Mr. Walter Lippmann on March 1. Sey- 
eral days later I attempted to clarify the matter through a statement for the 
Record. Attached is a copy. 

Unfortunately my clarification statement seems to have clarified nothing. Your 
testimony still is being interpreted as applying to President Eisenhower. I would 
appreciate very much having a short note from you as to the meaning you 
intended to give the phrase “the President” in your executive testimony. I hope 
to insert it in the committee record. 

Again may I say that your basic statement before our subcommittee was most 
interesting and pertinent. With kindest regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
KARL E. Munpt, 
U.S. Senator. 


RosBeErtT A. LOVETT, 
New York, N.Y., April 4, 1960. 
Senator Karu E. Munpt, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Munpr: On my return to the office today from the Pacific coast, I 
found awaiting me your letter of March 31 requesting clarification of the mean- 
ing of certain language in my comments on the National Security Council given in 
executive session before the Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery. 

You are correct in your understanding that my use of the expression “the Pres- 
ident” meant ‘a President,” or ‘any President,” and not specifically the present 
incumbent. I have made this same answer to Gordon Gray, special assistant to 
the President, who made the same inquiry of me by telephone while I was in 
California. 

You will recall that, in my opening statement, I said (last sentence, p. 12, of the 
subcommittee printed record, pt. 1) that “It should be clear, therefore, that 
none of these observations is intended to be critical of any individuals or of opera- 
tional decisions.” The few paragraphs I had written dealing with NSC were 
excised from my public statement and were given in executive session in accord- 
ance, I am informed, with the terms of an understanding reached at the request 
of the White House regarding the handling in executive session of questions 
on NSC matters. The sentence quoted above naturally applies, as you rightly 
understood, to all my testimony in both open and executive sessions. 

In view of the public interest shown in the subecommittee’s hearings, it is not 
surprising to find some agencies or individuals who feel that the shoe might fit. 
I know of no way to keep them from trying it on for size. 

With my thanks for your kind letter and cordial personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 


Rosert A. LOVETT. 
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How To MAKE A SHOE Fit Any Foor 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, April 13.—Since Robert A. Lovett testified before Senator 
Jackson’s subcommittee several weeks ago, the impression has been growing 
that he definitely subscribed to some of the harshest criticisms of President 
Risenhower and the National Security Council in their mutual relationship. 
Some news dispatches and analyses of Lovett’s testimony, and a Senate speech 
by Senator Fulbright, are important sources of this publie understanding. 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee concluded that the former 
Secretary of Defense “indicated that the President (meaning Eisenhower) leads 
a dangerously sheltered life as Chief Executive.” Also, that Lovett ‘said * * * 
the NSC protects Mr. Eisenhower from the debates that precede policy decisions.” 

The transcript of Lovett’s testimony, both in open and executive session, 
does not establish either of these conclusions, or the assumptions in the press 
that when Lovett referred to “the” President, he always meant Hisenhower. 
What the transcript does establish is this: 

1. At the outset of his testimony Lovett stated a caveat. It was that his 
remarks would be “based for the most part on notes made” during the Truman 
administration, and that he intended “no direct reference to any individuals or 
specific decisions.” 

2. But he did not regularly repeat this caveat. Therefore, when he answered, 
and agreed with, questions about “NSC procedures” and “the President,” so 
phrased they could have been taken to apply to the Eisenhower tenure, it was 
possible to assume that the witness replied in kind. 

8. But close inspection of the transcript shows that the former Secretary of 
Defense conceived he was discussing “a” President and the National Security 
Council as an institution, and he has since said as much. Apparently he relied 
on his opening caveat to prevent hypothetical exchanges in executive session 
from being interpreted as applying specifically to Eisenhower and the current 
procedures of the National Security Council. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The following are such exchanges: 

Mr. Jackson. Do you think the Security Council can operate effectively, as 
it was designed originally, if you have a large number of participants? 

Mr. Loverr. I would have very great doubts about its ability to operate in a 
mass atmosphere. I think it would inhibit fair discussion * * * [and] be an 
embarrassment as regards the vigor with which a man might want to defend 
his position. I think it would limit the quality of the debate which the President 
ought to hear. 

Mr. Jackson. You do not necessarily lighten the load of the President by 
bringing to him agreed-upon papers where no decision is involved, other than 
to say, “We will go ahead with this.” Don’t you think there is confusion on 
the point that there is a tendency to help the President, to lighten his load, 
by trying to do his constitutional work for him? 

Mr. Loverr. I think the President in his own protection must insist on being 
informed and not merely protected by his aides [it being] a tendency of younger 
assistant * * * to try to keep the bothersome problems away from the senior’s 
desk. 

Probably it was because the witness did not steadily invoke his caveat, like 
takers of the fifth amendment before racket inquiries, that many concluded 
Lovett had conceded the points of criticism involved as currently applicable. 
But if he fears that President Eisenhower’s temperament, his military preference 
for having issues intensely screened for him, and his awesome renown, inevitably 
have diluted the essential concept and function of the National Security Council 
in this administration, Lovett neither “said” nor “indicated” this. And the 
National Security Council's statistical record—of the President in the chair at 
9) percent of the National Security Council meetings, sharp debates in his 
presence over fundamental differences in policy papers—refutes many assump- 
tions on which major criticisms are founded. 


Senator Musxiz. I do not. think really that I could ask any questions 


now that would cover the discussion of our subject any more pointedly 
or specifically than it has been covered in General Cutler’s testimony. 
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I know that within our guidelines we are not permitted to inquire into 
matters of substance. It seems to me that it is in this area that our 
next concern would lie if we were permitted to ask questions. We 
would be interested, of course, in the extent to which the important 
questions rise to the policymaking level. We would be interested 
in the extent to which, and the manner in which, priorities are assigned 
to important policy matters, as disclosed by our long-range security 
interests. 

We would be interested in illustrations of the manner in which, the 
effectiveness of which, and the speed with which newly announced 
or revised policies are implemented at the operating levels of govern- 
ment. 

General Curter. I appreciate what you say. There is one point 
that you mentioned that would not be inappropriate to speak of. You 
spoke about the element of speed in the transmission of decisions, 

It is sometimes said that the Council is not designed for rapid action. 
I think it is hard for a body like the Council to act with rapidity, 
And yet, during my experience, I can remember three instances where 
(with a very short time to prepare material for the Council) because 
of intervening events the Council acted very quickly. The Planning 
Board had to work under great pressure, in some of these cases day 
and night, in order to produc e some very much shorter papers than 
I would have ever preferred to have the Council act on. 

Yet I have seen the Council take action within 2 or 3 days in matters 
of extreme emergency. It can be done if it is the President's wish 
to carry an urgent matter through the mechanism and not decide 
it otherwise. It is difficult to get enough information and put it 
together, and have it presented and studied and come to a decision, 
but it can be done. To say that the Council is so slow and ponderous, 
it can’t act quickly, goes too far. I think perhaps it would be fairer 
to say it isn’t the most apt mechanism for quick action, but if quick 
action is required I have seen it act in 3 or 4 days. Where it acted 
with great rapidity, its policies were implemented very, very quickly. 

Senator Muskie. Would you permit me to risk another question 
since you have been kind enough to volunteer the comment on this? 

General Cutter. I was talking about the question of speed in the 
transmission of policies into action. 

Senator Muskie. Let me try to ask this general question, which 
may have a specific applic ation in your mind and mine, but I would 
like to risk the question anyway. 

If in the implementation of a major policy by an operating agency 
the result in a specific instance is an incident which has an important 
impact upon our world position in the eyes of the other nations, is the 
machinery of the National Security Council so set. up as to permit it 
to take action with respect to (1) the handling of a immediate re- 
action of the U.S. Government to this incident and (2) revision of na- 
tional policy or of the national policy which tonatted in the incident? 

General Cutter. If the President of the United States were to de- 
cide that he wished to convene the Council to advise him on any mat- 
ter that affected the national security, he could do it. The Council 
could be assembled and it could consider the matter, and it could ad- 
vise the President and he could take its advice or not take it, as he saw 


fit. 
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Senator Muskie. Is the relationship between the President and the 
National Security Council such that it would be one of his first in- 
clinations to initiate such a consultation ? 

General Curier. Well, the President has used the Council a great 
deal. He likes this mechanism. But he may choose other mechanisms 
or he may choose to decide it himself or in concert with some of his 
trusted advisers. It really is what the President decides he wants to 
do, I think. When I was special assistant, I suppose that I saw the 
President four times a week, and we were in constant communication 
with each other. 

The relationship between the President and the Council through 
his special assistant is very close. It has to be so. 

Senator Muskie. Although this is not an operating agency, as you 
have made very clear, at the same time it is an instrument that a Presi- 
dent might conceivably use as frequently as he might an operating 
agency to serve different purposes. Is this one of his favorite instru- 
ments ¢ 

General Cutter. It is a policymaking instrument. It deals with 
uestions of policy and it wouldn’t deal with operations or programs. 

Senator Muskie. A President in a given day concerns himself 
gmetimes with operations and sometimes with policymaking, and 
at times with tomorrow and long-range, and sometimes with yester- 
day. In connection with policymaking and in connection with the 
relationship of policy to the day-to-day events, is it the President’s 
inclination to reach for the National Security Council as one of the 
first instruments he uses to help him ? 

I ask the question simply to get some impression of whether the 
National Security Council is so flexible an instrument and so easy an 
instrument to use that the President almost spontaneously and as a 
first thought reaches for it, when he runs into a problem in the area 
in which the National Security Council concerns itself. 

General Curier. I would think that the President, or this President, 
would use the National Security Council as a convenient mechanism 
in arriving at policy decisions. It meets every week. Sometimes 
it meets twice a week. I don’t think that I ever knew of it meeting 
more frequently than twice a week. But it is a form of obtaining 
advice on matters of national security which is very convenient. Peo- 
ple are accustomed to it and they have been doing it for 7 years now, 
meeting together and discussing things. The Council is no longer a 
lot of strangers meeting. I think the President considers the Na- 
tional Security Council a very useful mechanism. Yes; I do. 

If he does not, I certainly wasted a lot of my life in serving him in 
connection with it. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Muskie, and General Cutler, 
once again, I want to express my appreciation to you in behalf of the 
committee for coming here this afternoon. I have a lot more questions 
but due to the lateness of the hour and another witness waiting, I 
think that we will terminate now unless there happens to be any other 
comments. 

Senator Musxre. I would like to express my appreciation also. 

General Cutter. I think the witness should be allowed to express 
his appreciation to the subcommittee. This is the seventh different 
congressional committee I have appeared before, and I have never 
been treated with more consideration. 
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Senator Jackson. Your approach to this entire matter, I think, 
accounts for that, and we are grateful to you for your help. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Dillon Anderson, our second witness today, served as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs i in 1955 and 
1956. He was a member of our delegation to the Geneva Summit 
Conference in 1955. Since his return to the practice of law in Hou- 
ston, he has served as a consultant to the National Security Council, 

Mr. Anderson, because of your experience with the Nationa] 
Security Council, we are particularly pleased that you could be with 
us today and give us the benefit of your counsel. 

I take it that you do not have a prepared statement, but you may 
proceed in any way that you see fit. If you desire to make an Open- 
ing statement, then we will ask some questions. 


STATEMENT OF DILLON ANDERSON, FORMERLY SPECIAL ASSIST. 
ANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Senator. 

I began my acquaintance with the National Security Council and its 
functioning under President Eisenhower in March of 1953 as one of 
seven civilian consultants who were brought in, in the early days of 
his administration, exposed to rather intensive briefings i in the several 
departments, and then invited to sit with the Council in some rather 
lengthy meetings that were held in those days. 

Then and thereafter, for particular matters, I came in as one of 
smaller groups, as a civilian consultant to deal with particular sub- 
jects. Then, as you have indicated, I came full time for some 2 years 
or a little less and succeeded General Cutler, who, in turn, succeeded 
me when I went back to Texas in 1956. 

Since that time I have come back in the capacity of consultant 
from time to time, and I am at the present time a consultant subject 
to call without compensation. 

These exposures represent such qualifications as I might have to be 
of any assistance to this subcommittee. I hope that I can be. 

I come pursuant to an invitation of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, voluntarily and in the hope that as to any questions that 
remain in your minds about our procedures after having heard Gen- 
eral Cutler fully this afternoon, I can help deal with them. 

I do not have a prepared statement, and I think perhaps some ex- 
planation of that may be in order. I was in Washington in another 
connection, and you were good enough to let me fit this appearance 
in with my being here to attend the annual meeting of the American 
Law Institute. 

Senator Jackson. I hasten to add it is not necessary to have a 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Anperson. I come emptyhanded except in this one respect: 
When I learned that I would be appearing I got in touch with General 
Cutler and I learned that he planned to prepare a statement and sub- 
mit it. He showed it to me in draft, and I went over it with him and 
I had a few suggestions to make, mostly by way of amplification of 
aspects of it where I thought an additional explanation or word might 
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pe in order, and I can say, if it will be a helpful predicate for my fur- 
ther statements or for the questions, that I concur in his statement as 
to the methods and techniques that were employed in the Council 
mechanism during the time I was there. 

So I would like simply to adopt that statement. 

This committee has been kind enough to include my article in the 
Atlantic Monthly in your printed doce ument, “Selected Materiels,” and 
if I can use those as statements, I would be glad to answer questions. 

Senator Jackson. That is very good. The first question I wanted 
to ask is this: Do you feel it desirable for the NSC to concentrate its 
energies on a relatively small number of critical or key issues as op- 
posed to getting into a large quantity of issues that are of less 
ignificance ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. I do. 

Senator Jackson. Otherwise the mechanism itself will not be used 
to its full advantage. ‘There is always a danger, is there not, that 
with an important advisor y body such as the NSC, people will w ant to 
introduce issues that may be their own pets, so to speak, and obtain 
the NSC blessing? 

Mr. Anpverson. I think this is responsive to say that a highly selec- 
tive process would be the key to success of such a mechanism. These 
Cabinet ministers and other participants in the NSC deliberations are 
very busy men. ‘The time that can be given to each duty is limited, 
and if you fill the NSC with a plethora of all sorts of things it would 
dilute the time that would be required for the vital and essential and 
important policy decisions. 

Is that responsive to your question ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Did you find during the time that you served, and since if you 
served as a consultant and if you know, that the present setup of the 
NSC is such that they have the necessary means of identifying the 
critical issues and taking action on them in time ? 

Mr. Anperson. This is an important part of the work that falls 
upon the President for whose benefit this function takes place in the 
exercise of his constitutional responsibilities. It is an important part 
of the service of the special assistant, to assist him in the formulation 
of the agenda of these meetings. 

Iam compelled to say I don’t think of any techniques or organiza- 
tional procedures that I would suggest better to do the job, although 
Iam certainly not prepared to say “that there might not be a way in 
which it might not be improved. 

Senator Jackson. But you certainly recognize, I take it, the im- 
portance of conc oo ating on the significant ‘and the big issues 

Mr. Anverson. I do believe in that, and I believe it is essential. 

Senator Jackson. If it concentrates on the big issues the NSC will 
be plenty busy regardless of the less significant ones. 

Mr. Anperson. I would certainly agree to that. 

Senator Jackson. Now, inasmuch as several of the Cabinet officers 
serve on the NSC, I wanted to ask this question : 

Did you find it possible for the Cabinet officers to come in properly 
informed on the matter that would be on the agenda, or would they 
have to rely on their assistants to really get into the discussion, shall 
we say ? 
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Mr. Anpverson. I don’t think that those two things are mutually 
exclusive, Senator, I am sure that in their preparation for the meet- 
ings they did rely upon these assistants, although these are things that 
took place within the departments, 

Senator Jackson. I don’t mean that. Naturally it is impossible to 
know everything that is going on unless you are properly advised 
within your own department, but when they came to the NSC were 
they well prepared? I ask this question without regard to what ad- 
ministration it is. It is our system of government which is so com- 
plex. Do you think that it is possible for Cabinet officers, with all 
of the responsibilities they have within their own departments, to 
come to the NSC table and really have the necessary information 
themselves ? 

Mr. Anperson. Do I think it is possible for them to be advised on 
the subjects that are coming up ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. And did you find that they were ade- 
quately briefed when they would come in ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Well, this calls for a recollection, of course, of par- 
ticular meetings and particular participants in Council affairs, during 
the time I was participating in those meetings as the President’s 
special assistant. 

I don’t want to comment on whether it is possible or practicable for 
these Cabinet participants to do all of their other duties and, at the 
same time, become apprised of the issues that were before the Council 
at its meetings for their discussion where the President would have a 
decision to make. 

I had the impression that the system that we used was working. 
Let me elaborate. In the development of a Council paper, looking 
toward its being dealt with on the agenda on a certain future date, 
2 or 3 or 4 weeks hence, we depended, as the papers matured toward 
that point of action, upon there being some reflection by the Planning 
Board member—the Assistant-Secretary-level fellow who sat in our 
meetings—of the viewpoint of his principal. We depended upon his 
drawing from his chief his views, particularly where there were issues 
that that would have to be resolved. We knew they would have to be 
decided by the President in the Council itself. 

I will put it this way: I think it is essential for it to work, for the 
man who represents his Secretary on the Planning Board to be able 
to reflect roughly his views on the issues as they emerge in these dis- 
cussions, in the Planning Board first. I think it worked. 

Senator Jackson. At least you don’t have any suggestions as to 
change in procedures or briefing and so on before a Cabinet officer 
comes to the Council meeting? For your purpose I assume that you 
have to rely on the information being given to him within the depart- 
ment and his representative on the Planning Board. 

Mr. AnNpeRsON. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I have been concerned with any thoughts that you 
might have to make improvements in this area so that the Cabinet 
member could participate as effectively as possible by having maximum 





. 


understanding of a given subject at the time of the Council meeting. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I don’t think of anything that in the form of 
legislation would reach into the departments and cause that process 
to be improved. 
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Senator Jackson. I did not particularly have in mind legislation. 

Mr. Anpverson. I assume that that is one possibility. I don’t think 
of anything by way of legislation that would reach into the depart- 
ments and improve that process or bring closer the man who speaks 
for his principal in the Planning Board, and the man who later, as the 
= of the Council, expresses the views of that department. Of 
course, I suppose in any administration there will be perhaps a closer 
relation between the Planning Board representative and his principal 
in one department, and not so close in another. There it depends on 
the people who are administering this thing. 

By and large, I thought in my time it worked. We had a pretty 
sound indication in Planning Board sessions of the ultimate views to 
be taken by the Council member when he came into the Council. It is 
essential to have that indication, I think, for it to work smoothly. 

Senator Jackson. Now, if I might turn to this question of the rela- 
tion of the budgetary pr ocess to the functioning of the NSC, there has 
been some expression of opinion in the past that the NSC process and 
the budgetary process operate in separate areas. In other words, 
there is the feeling that the NSC may agree to a certain program or 
a certain policy and then it could be vetoed by the budgetary process. 
Do you think that there is anything that can or should be done to more 
closely relate the NSC proc ess to the budget tary process ? 

Mr. Anverson. Well, during the time of my acquaintance with this 
work we undertook by specific procedures to facilitate these proc- 
esses. I think it became clear that the adoption of a policy, in relation 
to an area or to a country or to a subject, could better be digested if 
some indication accompanied the pr oposed policy of what it would cost. 

Senator Jackson. A price tag, you mean, of course. 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes, even though it could be no more than order-of- 
magnitude figures. We thought that that facilitated the performance 
of the policy formulation and the budgetary process, both of which of 
course do take place in the same White House. 

Senator Jackson. Did you run into situations where you had im- 
portant NSC undertakings that had been approved by the President 
for implementation, and then the budgetary process ran counter to 
them or you had difficulty getting budgetary approval, or you had 
difficulty getting a given project funded ? 

Mr. Anverson. No; I don’t have in mind a specific case of that. 

We were mindful, of course, as these policy papers matured that 
many of them had budgetary implications just beneath the surface. 
And we assumed—and [ believe it to be true—that in the settling of 
the budget, within the President’s Office, these policy papers were 
taken into account. But it was what I would call a parallel function, 
and each had its relation to the other, but with the President presid- 
ing over the Council and making the Council decisions in this area, 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget carrying out the other 
function for the President. 

We assumed that they were coordinated, and I think that they were, 
and I can’t say that I know of one where a particular policy was 
frustrated by budgetary decisions. 

Senator JACKSON, Can I put it another way: 

When a given NSC policy was agreed upon and all of the appro- 
priate action taken so that it became definite policy, could the Bureau 
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of the Budget or any particular part of the budgetary process negate 
that? When the NSC policy was agreed upon with the President 
and approved by the President, was this tantamount to a directive to 
the Bureau of the Budget that. this program would go forward and 
was indeed a part of the President’s program ? 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Anperson. You do. And you used the expression “approved 
by the President,” which might mean that it was served up. 

The President does the deciding. So to clear up that point might 
be helpful. 

Senator Jackson. After there had been debate and discussion and 
the matter was worked out and he made his decision, and then the 
papers were prepared and he approves the decision as written down? 

Mr. Anverson. He approves the paper which reflects his decision 
on that matter. 

Senator Jackson. When that occurred did that automatically sig- 
nal the Bureau of the Budget that this program was now to be ¢ car- 
ried out financially? Or do the Departments that are carrying out 
a given policy—let us say it is Defense—have to go through a long 
hassle with the Bureau of the Budget to get the money or to get the 
appropriate recommendation to the Congress ? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I would assume so, of course, because in the 
first place the decision in the Council is not a decision by the Burean 
or the Director. But the Director of the Bureau of the Budget is 
there in Council meetings and he knows of action taken there. The 
Bureau of the Budget is always represented by its Director in the 
Council. 

Senator Jackson. Does the directive go to the Director of the Bu- 
reeu of the Budget at the time 

Mr. Anperson. No. 

Senator Jackson (continuing). That the policy is approved by the 
President ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, the directives emanating from the Council do 
not go there for implementation. 

Senator Jackson. But, once approved by the President, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is advised at that time? 

Mr. Anperson. The record of action he gets immediately after ap- 
proval by the President. 

Senator Jackson. The President’s decision ? 

Mr. Anperson. It goes to every member of the Council. 

Senator Jackson. But the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
is not a member of the Council? 

Mr. Anverson. It goes to every participant, and it goes to him 
as well as to others. 

Senator Jackson. It is assumed that he is tocarry that out. 

Mr. Anperson. Although this doesn’t mean that the Council sub- 
stitutes for the Bureau of the Budget, but there is knowledge and 
consistency there between the President’s action and these two par- 
ticular contexts. 

Senator Jackson. Did you feel that the NSC had sufficient author- 
ity by directive and otherwise to coordinate with the departments in- 
volved in critical undertakings so that when something did happen 
they could avoid the danger “of a department going off on its own 
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unilaterally without the information being brought up to the top 
level so that it would be available when , if the President wanted 
the advice of the NSC? 

Mr. Anperson. It sounds as if you are talking more about the 
function of the OCB. 

Senator Jackson. When I mention the NSC I am referring to the 
subordinate agencies, and the OCB as a part of the NSC. 

Mr. Anperson. It isa part of the structure like the planning board 
is; it is a part of the supporting structure, the OCB. 

Your question again is what ? 

Senator Jackson. The question is as to the NSC-—OCB structure 
during the time you served. Did you feel that they had adequate 
authority to coordinate with the departments matters relating to criti- 
cal and important undertakings so as to avoid the danger, in the event 
of some situation arising, that a given department might go off on its 
own, so to speak, unilaterally without having this important informa- 
tion or development brought up through the NSC structure as rapidly 
as possible so that the NSC or OCB complex would be in a position 
to advise the President without delay should he desire the advice? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, the critical part of that question, as I under- 
stand it, is whether there was adequately authority to imsure that 
these things that you have described would or would not happen. 

Of course, there is adequate authority, and it is in the President. 
There is full authority, and that is in the President. 

Senator Jackson. Were there adequate directives from the Presi- 
dent to make it possible for you to carry it out? I realize the Presi- 
dent constitutionally has the authority. 

Mr. Anperson. There reposes the full authority. 

The thing, I think, where we are not quite in gear between what you 
are asking about and what I am thinking, is that the President’s ac- 
tion, whether through the directives that are called NSC directives 
(ie. through the Council) or otherwise, is always the action of the 
President. The Council is there to assist him, and the OCB is there 
to assist him in coordination of the things that are done by the de- 
partments, to carry out the policy directives. 

Now that may not be a very satisfactory answer. 

Senator Jackson. Your answer is in the affirmative, I take it from 
what you say, that there was that coordination. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I think I would prefer to state it as I did, as 
I understood your question. 

Senator Muskie. Let me ask you this: 

The effectiveness of these procedures has a bearing, I suppose, in 
part, on the comprehensiveness of the considerations that the National 
Security Council takes. I am a little curious as to how comprehen- 
sive these policy discussions are. I suppose that geographically you 
cover the globe. 

How comprehensive are they militarily? Do you get into the de- 
tails of weapons systems and the size of the Army and the National 
Guard, and do you get down into the question of the extent of con- 
ventional weapons and their modernization, and do you get into that 
kind of detail in your considerations of security ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. I think that the best answer to that can be made 
by backing up a little bit and saying that there are always these two 
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considerations: one is the desire to keep the size of the subjects down, 
as Senator Jackson pointed out in the beginning, to those which are 
essential. Those are essential policy matters, On the other hand, 
there is the need to try to cover those points which could involve 
policy but which might not at first blush appear to involve major 
policy issues. 

The identification of subjects which do obviously or might possibly 
involve major policy is quite a task and function within the operation 
of the Council mechanism. As Senator Jackson pointed out, if you 
have a plethora of subjects through the Council with a great num- 
ber of papers, then you would dilute the time and the ener gies and the 
attention of these busy people. So the object always is to strike 
somewhere a happy medium and to include the major ones but not 
to cover the waterfront. 

Senator Muskie. I would suppose that geographical areas within 
which the Soviet Union might be tempted to play with nuclear black- 
mail, so-called, would be an important security problem. Involved 
in possible solutions of this problem are weapons systems, particularly 
the emphasis that should be placed upon conventional weapons or 
tactical nuclear weapons, the size of conventional service forces and 
the size of the Army and so on. 

Here you have a combination of a very difficult security problem 
and the means necessary to cope with it. “Does the Council deal with 
such a problem across such a range ? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, you have talked about geographical areas 
and you have talked about weapons systems. 

Senator Musxre. In particular, geographical areas where the nu- 
clear blackmail problem is likely to exist. 

Mr. Anpverson. I think it is only fair to say that you couldn't 
have papers relating to every country in the world, with the frag- 
mentation of countries, and you might take up all of your time on 
countries. There are other subjects involving major national sec urity 
policy that might go begging. 

The development of the Council subjects has in some instances, 
where there is a critical country, related to a particular country. In 
some instances it relates to a whole geographical area where there 
would be a great deal in common from our viewpoint as we see it 
between the several countries, and one viewpoint generally from our 
standpoint would be virtually the same as to several countries. 

There are papers which involve particular subjects without regard 
to geography. Bear in mind that the national security in all of its 
phases includes, for example, internal security as well as extenal se- 
curity. So, in these fields, it is necessary that there be developed, 
from time to time if conditions warrant it, change in our stance or 
our attitude of policy toward these matters. 

The spectrum of national sec urity being a wide one, the best way 
to tackle it appears to be to recognize issues and alternatives in rela- 
tion to areas, countries, and subjects. 

So, roughly, it is broken down in that way. Obviously, some types 
of weapons developments in such a world as we occupy now involve 

major expenditures and major decisions, and in some instances, let us 
say, elimination of other approaches to weapons. Where they do 
reach this magnitude, then there is a recognizable policy decision that 
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emerges, and proposals come to the Council from the heads of the 
several departments for policy decisions in these respects. 

This is one of the most prolific sources of policy proposals to the 
Council which originate in various ways, but which perhaps has its 
most prolific source in the departments. 

Senator Muskie. Let me ask you this question : 

For example, a controversial policy decision in this area is the 
reduction in the Army and in the National Guard, as to which the 
President and some in the Congress have taken different points of 
view. Is this a policy decision which might have been considered by 
the National Security Council ? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, isn’t this getting into substantive matters, 
the size of the National Guard ? 

Senator Muskie. Well, I tried to stay away from that. 

Mr. Anverson. I feel awkward in talking about it. 

I think it might be helpful to say that whether it involved the 
National Guard or whether it involved something in the field of 
weapons systems or otherwise, whether it involved an administra- 
tion proposal to the Congress and in the judgment of the President 
it was a matter with major effect upon our national security posture, 
it would not come to the Congress until it had had the treatment that 
he gets from the subject by the discussion back and forth among the 
members of the Council. 

Senator Muskie. That is fine and that answers my question. I 
would like to follow it up with one more, to get a broader picture. 

This business of nuclear blackmail, it seems to me, involves such 
questions as the size of the Army, the size of the National Guard, the 
extent to which we should modernize conventional weapons, and so 
on, and then it seems to me that it also involves the question of sus- 
pension of nuclear tests, because in this area of nuclear blackmail 
you certainly have to give consideration to the possibility of using 
tactical nuclear weapons instead of the long-range strategic weapons. 

So there are many pieces to this one policy problem. The ques- 
tion that I am asking is whether or not this total problem in all of 
these aspects is considered in these policy papers and by the Council 
at one time. I am using this simply for purposes of illustration and 
not to get any information as to what the Council may have done 
with respect to this particular problem. 

Mr. Anperson. Senator, I think that I can answer you in two 
ways, and both I think are responsive to the question. 

Obviously, not at every meeting of the Council could there be a con- 
sideration of all of these things, because there are other subjects that 
are quite weighty which come to the Council which maybe involve 
none of these things. But where you feel that they are interrelated— 
and that, I take it, is your point—and you feel they are interrelated, 
and you have named several specific substantive matters, then cer- 
tainly, if I were there today, 1 would recommend to the President 
that the interrelated aspects which you have described would be very 
rich material, ripe material for consideration in a Council paper. 
There he would have the benefit of the departments’ judgments first 
in the crucible of the Planning Board before a paper came to him, 
which may or may not involve splits or differences between the de- 
partments, all of which are argued out vigorously before he makes 


his decision. 
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If you are coming to an important aspect of it, there is the incly- 
sion on the agenda of the Council not only of particular subjects but 
the relation between several which should be consider ed together. 

I think that we are staying within the guidelines and you are not 
getting into substantive matters, and I said to you I don’t ‘know all of 
the subjects that have been considered by the Council, and I have 
only dealt with the ones where I have been called in in recent years, 
But, if I were recommending today to the President, I would recom. 
mend that things that are so interrelated as you have just discussed 
would be considered together. 

Senator Muskie. I asked the question because, as I understand 
the procedure, ideas are more likely to come from within depart- 
ments and, from them, through the Planning Board to the Security 
Council. I wondered whether this proc edure resulted in a fragmenta- 
tion of problems rather than a tendency to interrelate them. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that is a good question, and I can see how, 
viewed objectively, this possibility would oceur to you. 

Once each year, as you know, the whole ball of wax is dealt with: 
though this is not the ‘only tee hnique by which these possibly conflict- 
ing avenues might be brought out on the table. But once >a year there 
is a basic paper which gets long and elaborate treatment. 

I don’t beheve that fragmentation, that is the focusing, as I under- 
stand it, on one thing to the exclusion of something that might be 
inconsistent that is coming up next week—I don’t believe that such 
fragmentation occurs. I don’t think it is a weakness of the mecha- 
nism. 

This would presume that only the department which brought a 
paper or a proposed paper to the Council would be heard that day. 
This is not the case. When they meet they are all there. What was 
done last week or the week before or last year, if these are alert. peo- 
ple and I think they are, people who come in each anal ation 
to the top of these departments, I don’t think that it is consistent with 
the even running of a department that you would go off this way 
today, and next week go off that way. 

Certainly, if there is an inconsistency, it would disclose itself, and 
quickly. 

Senator Muskie. To what extent are these policy papers, which are 
prepared by the Planning Board, revised by the Council and by the 
President? To what extent is there a pattern, not. of automatic 
approval but a pattern of approval of policy papers prepared by the 
Planning Board ? 

Mr. Anperson. Very substantially where there are issues that de- 
velop, there are some portions of the papers which are necessary for 
a rounded document. but which do not involve alternative issues, or, 
rather, they state some things which are self-evident. 

Senator Muskie. They are either accepted or rejected ? 

Mr. Anperson. I am talking about some portions of the paper 
which are obvious but included because a rounded paper would not 
be rounded out without them. But when issues arise, if the special 
assistant and the Planning Board do a job that is good, in the rather 
lengthy sessions that we have had three times a week, we will identify 
and try to reduce to its simplest terms what the basic issue is. 
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Sometimes the issues which appear to be true issues become illusory 
on exploration between the departments, but where there is a basic 
disagreement between the departments as to what alternatives should 
be eed, then we undertake to define that in what we call a split 

aper. There may be two views and there may be three views, and if 
we do our work well in the Planning Board, then the special assistant 

oes to the President, which, as you know, is a part of our function, 
to bring to his attention what is coming up at the forthcoming meet- 
ing. Then he will be apprised in advance of what the issue will be. 
Then the advocacy of the several department heads of their particu- 
lar viewpoint, as to what our policy should be, is considered quite vig- 
orously. At the end of this process, unless there are some questions 
where the answers are not forthcoming—in which event somebody has 
not done his homework—and the special assistant has failed maybe in 
his responsibility to brief the President, or if a question is raised by 
the President for which there is not an answer—then that would have 
to go back, and the paper would have to come off the agenda. I must 
say that that happens pretty infrequently because I think that the 
Planning Board job that is being done or was being done and started 
by General Cutler was a thorough job. 

But at the end of these exchanges by the Council members it is up 
tothe President to make his decision. 

Senator Muskie. Recognizing that the decision is, of course, the 
President’s, the policy that ultimately emerges has been pretty well 
framed by the Planning Board before it is presented to the National 
Security Council? 

Mr. Anperson. I am saying that the Planning Board has identified 
the several alternatives and has identified the areas of disagreement, 
and from those several alternatives the President decides which one 
will be followed. 

Senator Muskie. Well, does the Planning Board recommend as be- 
tween alternatives ? 

Mr. Anperson. No. 

Senator Muskie. It just presents alternatives. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Musxir. I have one further question, and, although I am 
tempted to continue, I will desist with this one unless your answer 
suggests a couple of others to follow up. 

Are the policies which channel through the National Security 
Council the policies which actually control our activities in the security 
field ? 

Mr. Anperson. I would say “yes” to that. 

Senator Musxre. Is that. completely ? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, the effort, I am sure, is to identify those poli- 
cies which affect our national security. The effort is made to bring 
them to decision in the presence of the Council. That is the objective. 
That I understand to be the spirit and meaning of the act. And the 
extent to which there is saturation dealing with these matters of the 
Council depends upon the will and the methods of the particular 
President who has this great responsibility under the Constitution. 
During the time I saw it I would say that it seemed to me to be pretty 
close to saturation covering those important matters that affect our 
national security. 
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My impression from the history of it and from the knowledge, from | 
reading as to the way it was used, it was not used as intensively or ag) 
comprehensively prior to President Eisenhower’s inauguration as the | 
system which is now in operation. q 

Senator Muskie. I think that that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Penpieron. I have one question, Mr. Anderson. 

You indicated that you favored the operation of the NSC on the © 
basis of a limited agenda or a small number of issues. Do you fee} 
that the NSC made progress in that direction during the time you 7 
were working with it? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr, Anderson. We are 
very grateful to you for taking some time out in your busy schedule 
to come up and give us the benefit of your views growing out of your 
service as a Special Assistant to the President for National Securi 
Affairs, and also as a consultant to the National Security Couneil, 

Mr. Anverson. I am Pree to you for giving me the opportunity 
to speak before you, and thank you very much. 


Senator Jackson. Thank you. 
We will adjourn at this time. 
(Whereupon, at 6:20 p.m., the committee adjourned.) 
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